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FOR MY GUESTS 
IT’S 
CHESTERFIELD 


You'll like them...your friends will too...for their real mildness 


and better taste. The right combination of the world’s best cigarette 





tobaceos makes the difference. You ean’t buy a better cigarette. 





























ON THE COVER 


One night in January, when working 
around the office, we took time off to re- 
call boot camp. Staff Artist, Sgt. Harry 
Koskinen, was reminded of his first inspec- 
tion at P. |. and roughed out a sketch to 
show how he felt at the time. We got such 
a chuckle out of the sketch that we asked 
him to work it up in water color for our 
May cover. Does it remind you of anything? 
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EING an editor, we have just learned, has its 

compensations. The pay off came in the morn- 

ing mail—two one-dollar bills from four of 
our buddies out in the Pacific-who didn’t like an 
article in your magazine. 

The two dollars, in case you haven't already 
guessed it, is to buy crying towels for all who 
disagree with our correspondents—Pvts. Glenn 
Brown, John C. Eichler, Donald Ray Packer, and 
William O. Wilkerson. 

It seems that what set off our letter writers was 
a story in the December issue called The Leather- 
neck Goes On A Ten-Day Furlough—the story 
and the fact that Pvts. Brown, Eichler, Packer and 
Wilkerson didn’t like it. And saying they didn’t 
like it is putting it mildly, indeed. 

Maybe we made a mistake on that story—we 
don’t know—but if all of our mistakes net us two 
dollars—we’d rather be wrong than be President. 

But, torn as we are by the thought of having 
created such anger in the breasts of four of our 
readers, we are even more concerned by the prob- 
lem of what to do with the two dollars. 

We sold the business office on giving us the 
dough by pointing out that if we hadn't doped off 
there wouldn’t have been any two dollars, and that 
we certainly ought to be cut in on the pay off. Now 
we realize we were outsmarted after all since we 
have the worry of what to do with the money. 

We've thought of the idea of using the dough 
to start a trust fund. Into this fund would go this 
and all similar contributions along with an equal 
amount which we would contribute. (One of the 
wits around the office thought that “bust fund” 
would be a more appropriate title.) When the fund 
reached $10,000 we would start packing our seabags. 

But we had to discard that idea because we 
couldn’t make up our share of the pool. We couldn't 
afford the risk of limiting the size of the pool to 
a size that we could afford limiting it to—if you 
get what we mean—because we want to allow 
ourselves plenty of room for error. 


AND MORE FINANCE 


And that’s not our only financial worry. We have 
another two dollars—from Mrs. Leon C. Berry— 
a Marine’s mother—with which to buy smokes in 
honor of all Marines. The way the letter was 
worded we didn’t know if we were supposed to 
buy the smokes and smoke them in honor of Ma- 
rines—and since it’s a long time before pay day 
we were tempted to accept this interpretation— 
until we had qualms of conscience. 

Next we tried to figure out who was to get the 
two dollars worth of cigarettes. We thought of 
buying a couple of cartons and sending them to 
Marines picked at random from our files of sub- 
scribers. We had to discard that when we con- 
sidered that a lot of our readers forget to send 
us their correct addresses and we didn’t want 
smokes as well as magazines chasing Marines half 
way ‘round the world and back. 

We resolved the whole situation by sending the 
two dollars to the chaplain at the Naval Hospital 
at Bethesda, Maryland, and asking him to see that 
the wishes of the donor were carried out. 

Really, we appreciate Mrs. Berry’s sentiments— 
but we feel much easier now that the problem of 
the cigarettes is safely in the hands of a chaplain. 























WHEN YOU CARRY 
FUNDS THIS SAFE WAY 


The safe, sure way to feel at ease 


about your travel funds is to 
change your cash into American 
Express Travelers Cheques be- 


fore you leave. Then relax, know- 


ing that if your Cheques are 
lost, stolen or destroy ed uncoun- 
tersigned, your loss will be re- 
funded by American Express. 
Handy to carry, these Travelers 
Cheques are blue, the size of a 
dollar —spendable throughout 
the world and good until used. 


Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. The cost is 44 
of 1% (75¢ on each $100 pur- 
chased), minimum 40¢.For sale at 
Banks, Railway Express offices 
and many camps and bases. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 

















MARINE, meet... 
Betty Jane Hess 


-GIRL 
SUCCESSFUL MODEL . . _ FEATURED COVER-GI 





BETTY JANE HESS is one of the loveliest in this, the Land of 
Beautiful Women ...no wonder she’s personal pin-up girl 
for a certain Air Corps Captain! “Every time the camera 
clicks I’m more grateful for Dr. Lyon’s,” says Betty Jane 
with one of her dazzling smiles. “‘This wonderful tooth powder 
brings out the true brilliance and natural lustre of my teeth.” 

Dr. Lyon’s is an important safeguard if you want to look 
your smiling best. There’s nothing—at even twice the 
price—that cleans teeth more quickly—thoroughly than 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder. Make it your choice. Ask for 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at your PX or elsewhere. 


Dr. LYON’S 


America’s Leading | 
LYONS 


Tooth Powder &==*" — 











SWEETHEART 





Sirs: 

We've never had an official 
“Platoon Sweetheart”, or a 
“Girl We'd Most Like To Do 
Outpost Duty With” but if 
we did it would be Miss Jean 
Nelson of 5729 May St., Chi- 
cago. She’s Swedish, blonde, 
has nice legs and is the poten- 
tial possession of one of our 
boys, PFC Gilbert C. Ander- 
son. 

Since we've been here she 
has sent all of us cookies, let- 
ters, pictures and the assur- 
ance that there are still girls 
in the States who'll wait for 
you when you've been in the 
South Pacific for two years. 
Will you print a picture of a 
Marine’s sweetheart in a Ma- 
rine magazine? 

Name Withheld. 
Somewhere in the Pacific. 


® You bet we will.—Eds. 


WANTS ACTION 


Sirs: 

I'm not the flag-waving type, 
but I would like to get into 
action. I've been in the Corps 
since September, 1939, and 
the only places I've been to 
are Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
American Samoa. I was 
brought back from the latter 
is!tand with filiarisis and have 
since been attached to the 
Headquarters & Service Com- 
pany of an infantry battalion 
as an instructor. While such 
work is no doubt necessary, 
I'd give ‘most anything to be 
assigned to an outfit going 
overseas into action. 

Corp. Joseph A. Jesse. 

Camp Elliott, Calif. 


WILDER 


Sirs: 
The following news item ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer: “Portland, Ore.—Re- 
cruits at the armed forces in- 
duction station were asked 
their names and choice of 
service. 

“*I'm Wild and I want to 
join the Navy.” said one. 

“*I’m Wilder,’ said the next 
in line. ‘Put me in the Ma- 
rines.’” 

Martin V. Kelly. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


SINATRA 


Sirs: 
About this Frank Sinatra. I’m 
no swooner myself but what 
guy wouldn't feel flattered if 
thousands of girls swooned at 
the sound of his voice? I'd be 
flattered as all hell if just one 
of them swooned over me. 
Corp. Bob Croteau. 
Camp Elliott, Calif. 





d Off * 


GENERAL 

Sirs: 
‘This story has been going 
around among the women 
Marines at Henderson Hall. 
Among the mascots of Bar- 
racks 5 is a dog answering to 
the name of “The General”. 
The poor dog was laid up 
with pneumonia for about 
two weeks so we tried to 
keep him inside as much as 
possible. One day during our 
mascot’s illness, the guard 
called up our barracks and 
said: “The General’s on the 
compound.” “Well” suggested 
the voice at the other end of 
the line, “Lock him up in the 
guardhouse and when some 
girl from Barracks 5 comes 
along she can pick him up 
and bring him over here.” It 
was then she was icily in- 
formed that the General re- 
ferred to was none other than 
the Commandant who was on 
an inspection tour of Hender- 
son Hall. 

Sgt. Mazie A. Poche. 
Henderson Hall, 
Arlington, Va. 





CHAPEL 


Sirs: 
Here is a picture of a velvet 
painting I made of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps 
Chapel of the South Seas. It 
was built by native police 
boys and is a credit to their 
religious capacities. 

StfSgt. W. L. Perkins. 
Somewhere in the Pacific. 


FROM DOWN UNDER 


Sirs: 

We just read the article “Ma- 
tines Down Under” by Fred 
Feldkamp in your August, 
1943, issue. 

Marines should remember 
that long before they ever 
came here the local girls had 
learned to jitterbug, thanks 
to the American Army. But 
even to this day jitterbugging 
is frowned on at most dances 
and we can safely say that in 
Auckland there is only one 
dance hall that goes in for 
that sort of thing. It’s not the 
fair dinkum N. Z. product. 

“22 N. Z. WAACS”. 
Army Inspection Dept., 
Auckland, N. Z. 
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We are GLAD 
it helps you 
fighting men... 


and all of us who produce Ammen’s 
Powder . . . from the boss to the boy 
who stencils the shipping labels . . . are 
determined not to let you down! 


Yes, you can keep on 
putting your faith in 


AMMEN S ietou POWDER 


For in the a tropics, in the frozen Arctic . 
home or abroad . .. Ammen’'s makes the lot of fighting 
men easier and more comfortable. 


it’s BETTER because it's 
* ABSORBENT. Microscopic analysis reveals particles 
of exceptional fineness. 
* ANALGESIC. soothes and relieves irritated tissues. 


* ANTISEPTIC. Any bacteria within an area of 6 to 7 
mms. of Ammen's Powder cannot live. 







CHAS. AMMEN CO. LTO., Alexandria, La., U.S.A. + On sale of Post Exchanges everywhere 








Baby Ruth 


Even INTO COMBAT AREAS goes Baby Ruth these days 
right along with munitions and supplies Baby Ruth, rich in 
for hard- 


dextrose food-energy sugar, is ‘fightin’ food 


muscled men tastes swell too WwW hile other Americans 
> ‘em rollin’, flyin’ and sailin’ for you fellows, we'll try 

ep you smilin with cheery, wholesome Baby Ruth 
Smile up often, Bud, with Baby Ruth at PX, Canteen or 


Ship Service Store 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Producers of Fine Foods 




















SERGEANTS 


Sirs: 
Twenty-five years ago I was a 
sergeant in the Marine Corps. 
Today, my daughter, Betty, is a 
sergeant in the Corps. She is sta- 
tioned in the Commanding Gen- 
eral’s office, Area of the Pacific, 
San Francisco. I am in my uni- 
form as adjutant of Roscoe En- 
loe Post, No. 5, American Le- 
gion. 

H. J. Baker. 
825, Jackson St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


THOUGHTFUL 


Sirs: 

My son, now a _ Leatherneck 
somewhere in the Pacific, sent us 
a subscription to THE LEATH- 
ERNECK and it is eagerly 
looked for each month. Both the 
wife and I read it from cover to 
cover, then wish there were more. 
As soon as we are finished with 
it, we take it to the Navy con- 
valescent hospital here and give it 
to the boys. I am an ex-Leather- 
neck (1915-1919). 


C. W. Chansler. 
Yosemite, Calif. 


* Others might emulate 
thoughtful Chanslers by 
passing THE LEATHER- 
NECK along.—Eds. 


A FLAG 


Sirs: 

The Rockford Mothers of Ma- 
rines, “MOM”, would like in- 
formation where to buy a Ma- 
rine Corps flag to use at our 
meetings. 


Dexter R. Carveth, 
Corr. Sec’t. 


Mothers of Marines, 
1357 Sixth Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 


* LEATHERNECK knows 
no place where MOM’s may 
purchase Marine Corps 
flags; suggests they emulate 
Betsy Ross.—Eds. 


SERGEANT MAJOR 


Sirs: 

Our candidate for senior en- 
listed man is Sergeant Major 
Thomas O. Kelly, date of rank, 
11 January 1939. Sergeant Major 
Kelly has been on continuous ac- 
tive service since his enlistment 
21 January 1919. He has now 
been overseas eight months and 
puts many of the younger men to 
shame with his ability and 
energy. Note that we base our 
claim, not on years of service, but, 





on continuous active service from 

date of rank as sergeant major. 
StfSgt. Francis M. McKenna. 

Somewhere in Pacific. 


FAME 


Sirs: 
The boys in the detachment 
enjoy your articles on the men in 
the Marine Corps but we'd rather 
read about men who have done 
something since they joined than 
about some famous movie star or 
athlete who is now in the Corps 
i who got his fame in civilian 
ife. 
PFC George W. Harbison, Jr. 
PFC Donald Lewis. 


Marine Detachment, 
USS General A. E. Anderson. 


® Do readers agree?—Eds. 





Di 
Sirs: 
In Norman Kuhne’s story, “GI 
DI’s” in December issue, you 


have a picture of a “Corp. Talk- 
ington”. The name on his pith 
helmet is “W. G. Adams”. While 
the helmet is obviously Adams’, 
who’s under it? 

IstSgt. J. L. Moulton. 
Somewhere in the Pacific. 


* Probably Adams.—Eds. 


SEABAG 


Sirs: 
PFC Corwin’s letter about his 
lost seabag (January) reminds 
me of a seabag I lost during 
World War I. Along with other 
members of my company I 
stowed my seabag in a certain 
training sector in France in 
March, 1918. In March, 1922, I 
reported at the Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, and received my 
seabag at the post quartermaster 
office. All government property 
had been removed but all my 
personal property was intact. 
Donald E. Williams, 
SgtMaj. (USMC Ret.). 
Erie, Pa. 











if It Means Drawing Straws 
For It, Lelani, Here, Can Be 
Your War Bond Beneficiary 
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Its an old American custom ! 


WINNING WARS we didn’t start, playing cards, making 
friends, lighting up a good American cigarette with a good 
American match—are all part of our national character, 
reflected in our armed forces. 

And wherever these men go, INDEPENDENCE MATCHES 
go, too... doing their job of giving you a quick, clean, sure 
light when you want it. Those sturdy, square sticks that 


burn so evenly are made to stand up under rough handling 


AMERICA’S OWN MATCH CO. 


DIVISION OF BERST-FORSTER-DIXFIELD COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK + MADE IN U.S.A 








fj 


.and those smooth, hard heads won't crumble or fly off 
when you strike them. INDEPENDENCE is a man’s match, in 
war and peace. 

No wonder this familiar red, white and blue box with 


its strong wood cover comes out 






whenever you hear 
“Got a light, Bud?” 


You bet you have! je" 
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«= « One of the whitest of ol! precious 
the plotinum family. |t is light, unalterable 
«wnaffected by sulphur and other tumes 
Jewelry when piotinum is unobtainable 








ON ALL FRONTS 








SOUND OFF—Continued 
CHOWHOUNDS 


Sirs: 

Enclosed find treasured medal 
bestowed upon me for an un- 
usual act of merit. The award 
was undoubtedly inspired by your 
story “Chowhound”. (Dec.) This 
war has brought out many out- 
standing heroes. I now consider 
myself to rank with these great 
men. 

StfSgt. George B. Schad, Jr. 

Somewhere in Pacific. 





* The “Citation” accom- 
panying the medal, signed 
by George F. Adams, Col. 
APM, USMC (Ret'd), reads 
in part as follows: “For 
extraordinary appetite as a 
Staff Sergeant of the 
USMCR during morning 
chow at this camp on 2l 
January, 1944... gallantly 
led himself to the chow line 
for the second time. . . re- 
loaded, refueled and de- 
stroyed an additional six 
hot-cakes . . . heroic cour- 
age . . . disregarding his 
own safety .. . brilliant 
tactics ...in keeping with 
the highest traditions of 
Chow-Bumps.”—Eds. 


NEW CHAMPION 
Sirs: 
I disagree with Hal Bergman's 
story in the December LEATH- 
ERNECK. The greatest Chow- 
hound in the Marine Corps is 
neither Charlie Noble or Stuffy 
McGinity, he is a distinguished 
eater in my outfit by the name 
of John J. Stephanic, Jr. I am 
ready to accept all bets that he 
can out-eat anybody in the 
Corps. 

PFC James L. Smith. 

Somewhere in the Pacific. 


® Author Bergman reports 
that both Charlie Noble and 
Stuffy McGinity are now 
overseas where, according 
to letters they have sent 
back, they are literally “de- 
vouring” the enemy. Fur- 
ther reports of their unbe- 
lievable exploits in gusta- 
tory combat will doubtless 
be reported by Marine 
Corps Combat Correspond- 
ents in those areas.—Eds. 


RATINGS 
Sirs: 
We've got in more time policing 
up cocoanuts than many “re- 
cruits” have got in the Corps 





and we're still privates while they 
beat their chops about not get- 
ting enough ratings. 

“The Four Bucks.” 
In the Islands. 


* The practice of promot- 
ing 50 per cent of the men 
in each platoon in “boot 
camp” to PFCs upon com- 
pletion of basic training was 
discontinued upon issuance 
of Letter of Instruction No. 
655, dated 8 February, 1944. 
The letter provides that 
commanding officers may 
promote privates to next 
higher rank only upon com- 
pletion of six months or 
more of satisfactory service. 

COs are authorized to pro- 
mote privates to PFCs on 
following basis: (a) 75 per 
cent of the combined total 
of privates in the authorized 
allowance of the command, 
except for organized Ma- 
rine detachments of Naval 
vessels. (b) privates having 
six months or more of sat- 
isfactory service in addi- 
tion to (a). (c) 100 per cent 
of the combined totals of 
privates first class and pri- 
vates in the authorized al- 
lowance of organized Ma- 
rine detachments of Naval 
vessels.—Eds. 


“Leatherneck 
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BOOT CATCHES WELL ae ate 


COVER BOYS 


Sirs: 
What boot camp did this guy 
Koskinen go to? This MAY 
cover of his—phooey! Here’s the 
way it looked to me when I was 
a yardbird at PI. 

Fred Lasswell. 
The Leatherneck 
Washington, D. C. 
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"Which Hand Do You 
q Pick, Wimblington . . . ?" y 
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“Man, that’s fine tobacco 


thats LUCKY STRIKE 
tobacco! 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE — 
means fine tobacco C/ 


L.8,/ MET. iy 















B Copyright 1964. The Amerane Totesce (ompany 
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SOUND OFF—Continued 
“GYRENE” 


Sirs: 

Re the origin of the word 
“Gyrene”, no less an authority on 
the Marine Corps than Sergeant 
Major Leon W. Little (first en- 
listed in 1904) has this to say: 

A detachment of colored troops 
was unloading cargo ships at 
Brest, France, during World War 
I when a unit of Marines de- 
barked. 

One of the boys, upon seeing 
the Leathernecks come ashore 
and not recognizing the Marine 
insignia on the overseas cap, 
asked, “Who are those soldiers?” 

Whereupon, one of his buddies 
replied. “Them’s Gyrenes, they 
wears the moon on their hats!” 

TSgt. F. G. Harrington, Jr. 
Public Relations Section, 
Eastern Recruiting Division 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





* SgtMaj. Leon W. Little 
recently completed 30 years’ 
service but chose to “stay 
in” because of his fear of 
putting on a civilian suit. 
During his service he “did 
duty” at 41 foreign and 15 
American stations and on 
board 12 naval _ vessels.— 
Eds. 


MINIMUM AGE 


Sirs: 

Would you kindly give me a 
reason why girls cannot enlist 
in the Women Marines at 18 
years of age. 

So many of us want to enlist, 
but we’re just 18. I believe that a 
girl of 18 can do just as much as 
a girl of 20. 

The Canadian girls are enlist- 
ing in their Army Auxiliary at 
18. 

Lorraine Maranda. 

208 Walds St.. 

Rumford, Maine. 


* If it’s any consolation to 
Reader Maranda we'll ad- 
mit that many a girl of 18 
“can do as much as a girl of 
20”. however, Sect. 503 of 
the Naval Reserve Act of 
1938, as amended, establishes 
minimum age of Marine Re- 
serves, WAVES, SPARS. 
as 20.—Eds. 


LITTLE MARINE 


My son, Lee, age five, has not 
seen his father (now in the Pa- 
cific) in two years and has never 
seen him in his Marine uniform. 
Because we see few Marines in 
Indiana I had a hard time ex- 
plaining to him what his Dad is 
doing and looks like in uniform. 
Lately. however, he has taken to 





looking at the pictures ins THE 
LEATHERNECK and it helps 
him to understand. Enclosed is a 
picture of him in his “greens,” 
which I made for him exactly 
like his Dad's, complete with 
chevrons and everything. 
Mrs. A. C. Eldridge. 

Martinsville, Ind. 


INSIGNIA 
Sirs: 
The Marine detachment aboard 
this ship is of the opinion there 
ought to be a distinctive emblem 
for sea-going Marines. 

PFC E. Brousseau. 

M. D., U. S. S. New Jersey. 





* A shoulder insignia for 
Marines serving afloat re- 
cently was approved for dis- 
tribution through post ex- 
changes and ship's service 
stores.—Eds. 


PROUD 

Sirs: 

I must confess I felt pretty badly 
when my husband picked the Ma- 
rines as his branch of the serv- 
ice. However, through your mag- 
azine, I have learned so much 
about the Marine Corps that now 
I can find no way of saying how 
proud I am that he is a Marine. 
My husband is now overseas, so 
I am subscribing to the maga- 
zine so I can keep on knowing 
what he and the Corps are do- 
ing. 

Mrs. Darwin Hemenway. 

Edon, Ohio. 








“Has Honey Boy Won 
Any Merit Badges Yet?" 












































“Butch wishes he was fixed like us— getting all 
the Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish we want” 


THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
39 POLISH |S NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 


















What do servicemen think about? about 8 months old and have used 
Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish for Dyanshine on them at all times— 


one thing—they bombard us with 
letters about their favorite shoe pol- 
ish, with statements like these: 


“I sort of depend on Dyanshine 
now, especially for inspection.” 


“I have a pair of regular issue shoes 


Rg, \ H IN 


they really shine better than the 
day they left the factory.” 


Yes, Dyanshine is easy on the leather 
as well as easy toapply. And it makes 
no difference whether the shoes are 
Government Issue or “store”’ variety, 
it keeps them looking bright and 
clean under severest usage. 


SHOE POLISH 












To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish 


Dyanshine Paste is available in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood, and Black. Packed in 
convenient wide-mouthed, 4-oz. jars. 







































SECOND WORLD WAR 
Cg 









BARTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4157 N. KINGSHIOHWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


































An Artist Takes the 6:40 
Train to New River, N. C. 


Probably at some time or other in their careers, at least half of the 





men in the Marine Corps have taken the 6:40 p. m. train that leaves 
Washington, D. C., and goes to Wilson, N. C., jumping off place for 
Camp Lejeune at New River. Recently staff artist Sgt. John DeGrasse 
made this train trip and his impressions of what he saw en route 
are reproduced in the drawings that appear on these pages. 
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EASY ON MY TONGUE, 
YET RICH-TASTING_ 
THATS MY PIPE-SMOKE! 
TRY PRINCE ALBERT, 
BROTHER_THE MILD, 
MELLOW BRAND 








pipefuls of fragrant tobacco 
in every handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince Albert 









GOES DOUBLE FOR 
ROLLERS. R.A. FOR 
RICH TASTE, NO 
, BITE. NO SPILLING 
wr On OR BLOWING ‘ROUND. 
pe : ROLLS NEAT, FIRM. 
EASY DRAWING 









PRINCE , er | 


“g fine roll-your-own cigarettes 
be in every handy pocket pack- 
= age of Prince Albert 
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The Straight Dope 








Paulette Goddard is one of the richest gals in Holly- 
wood. Which proves that nothing succeeds like sexcess. 


The nation is faced with a serious paper shortage. 
That's what comes from all this paper doll buying craze. 


Who said Marlene Dietrich was 
slipping? Twenty firemen, two 
engines and a pumper answered 
a fire alarm at her house the 
other day. 





Convicted on a car-tampering charge, a Los Angeles 
man was given 90 days in jail or the alternative of return- 
ing to Texas. What kind of an alternative is that? 


Cracked an El Toro, California, Marine at a civilian 
war bond rally: "These people are as hard to get money 
out of as blood out of a Sinatra.” 

Intimates say Charlie Chap- j 
in hasn't been feeling well. ; Ass 


Probably suffering from a case . 
of a-cute Barry-Barry. a 






Martha Raye divorced husband No. 3, got ready to 
marry No. 4. There's a gal who hasn't been affected by 
the manpower problem. 


Russians Crack Enemy Line,’ says a headline. The 
enemy was half-cracked to start with. 


Cafe advertises: “Luncheon 50 cents, including soap, 
salad, dessert." What, no washrag? 


Columnist reports Singer Gale 
Robbins “had a dinner gown torn 
from her shoulders in a rush for 
autographs at El Toro Marine air 
base. So that’s where she keeps her 
autographs. 





“Actress Injured in Fall," says a Broadway item. Jus! 
a mere slip of a girl, no doubt. 


A Chicago woman refused to testify against a man 
sharged with violation of the Mann Act. Maybe the 
woman thought it was a good act. 


Reports from Roi in the Marshalls said, “Japs Turn Tail, 
Save Face." How do you tell the difference? 


In Pittsburgh a man, 55 years old, was arrested for 
pinching a lady's leg in a movie house. Probably feeling 
his (Marezie) oates. 


Straight-from-the-shoulder-reporting dept. — “Newly- 
wed Kiggins will return to San Bernardino (Calif.), where 
he is stationed, after a weekend pass for obvious reasons.” 


Malay women, it is said, rapidly are discarding their 
sarongs. Now if Dorothy Lamour would just follow suit ; 


R.H.M. 
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Greatest Name in Shoe Polish | Ree Ht hg 


COLGATE CLOSE - UPS 
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BF all’s well/ 


IVE GOT GALS A-PLENTY SINCE 
| LEARNED TO GET SATIN- 
SMOOTH SHAVES WITH COLGATE | 
BRUSHLESS SHAVE CREAM! 
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THE SARGE PAID OFF! 
| BET HIM THERE /S A‘NO-BRUSH’ SHAVE 
CREAM THAT COULD SHAVE HIS TOUGH 


BEARD SMOOTH AND EASY — COLGATE 
BRUSHLESS WON FOR ME! 











at your P.X. or SHIP’S SERVICE STORE 











Aint it wonderful- 
what a little LUX Soap 
care can do for a guy! 








Joe used to have a pickle-puss 
Till he got LUX-and found 
A smoothed-up, slicked-up, polished pan 
Makes dames come flocking ‘round ! 


Ioe'tt never be a general, but then 
who wants to be, when just like he 
is, cuddlesome cuties look into his 
eyes and tell him he’s so-o-o hand 
some! Daily dunking in those rich 
Lux Soap suds pays, all right, 
chum! Rolls off the grime with the 
greatest of ease —light as a feather 
and slick as a breeze. Get this 
streamlined super-soap at your 
P. X. You'll scarcely miss the little 
dough it costs! 


{ Lux Teilet Soap 3 


UHILIAZ OEE I OCP KOSOK 


Q. | was on battalion promotion list to GySgt. but since transferred three 


A. See 6-24 (6), MCM, which states enlisted men qualified for promotion 


Q. Does enlisted Congressional Medal of Honor holder rate a salute? 


A. Enlisted Medal of Honor holder rates no salute but gets $2 a month 
Q. Are limited duty men eligible for promotion? 

A. All active duty enlisted men have equal opportunity for promotion. 
Q. What is the change in the first sergeant's chevron? 


ys 
A. Chevron is identical with that worn by first pay grade except that a 


Q. Is it true that Marines were stationed in Japan? 


A. Marines landed with Commodore Matthew C. Perry in 1853. Major 


Q. What do the initial designations of air units mean? 


A. VMD means Marine photographic squadron; VMJ, utility; VMO. ob 


Q. Is it true that an officer up from ranks during the war can retire as 


A.A man will be eligible for FMCR transfer upon completion of 20 


Q. What is next inferior rank to SSgt., commissary? 


Q. Can a Marine's wife join the Women's Reserve? 


A. Enlisted Marine's wife may enlist or accept commission. 


Q. What medals are awarded for noncombatant action only? 


A. Navy and Marine Corps medal is given only for noncombatant 


Q. What is the new warrant officer insignia of rank? 


A. Insignia of rank for warrant officers is a gold bar one and one-eighth 


©. Do you think @ Marine seated in an auditorium should rise when a 


A. It is not compulsory. 





Question Box 


Q. Can a Marine wear an Army Good Conduct ribbon? 









A. All Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard decorations, medals can 
be worn on any U. S. uniform. 







Q. Can man serving court martial probationary period be rated? 






A. Article stating men serving probation period as a result of court martial 
conviction shall not be promoted deleted from Manual, Nov. 24, 1942. 






times. Am | still eligible? 


































to next grade shall have notation entered in record book when closed 
for transfer and signed by C. O. Entry should be made under the SRB 
heading “Other Special Qualifications’. Men should be placed on 
promotion list at new post in seniority qualification date indicates. 


extra pay during active service and $120 yearly pension at age of 65 


diamond-shaped fiqure is between the bars and arcs. 


Jacob Zeilin, seventh Commandant, was the C. O. The Marines were 
the first to qo ashore and formed an impressive quard of honor. They 
went back with Perry in 1854 and made an even more elaborate dis 
play. During 1867-68 the Marines made a quard of honor for the 
American Minister at Osaka and quarded foreigners at Yokohama. 


vation: VMSB, scout bomber: VMPB, patrol bombing: BTU, basic 
training unit: VMF, fighter. 


an officer? How about a transfer to the FMCR? 


years’ service and if found physically qualified to perform duty upon 

mpletion of 30 years’ service in FMCR, will be retired and ad 
vanced to highest rank held. However, the man will not receive pay 
of increased rank, only entitled to pay of permanent rank. 


heroism. All other » heroism . medals are for “combat or noncombat 
action” except the Silver Star which is for combat action only. 


aches long and three-eighth inches wide with a one-eighth-inch red 
enamel stripe crosswise through center. Commissioned warrant officer 
nsignia is the same except the enamel stripe is one-fourth inch wide. 


band plays the Marine's Hymn? 


MIS 
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Marine Combat Air Transport in the Pacific has written an epic of 


sheer guts and skillful flying while 


lines in the world out in the South and Central Pa- 
cific. There is no competition. Nobody else wants the 
business just now. 

They call it “combat air transport,” and there are two such 
outfits commanded by Marine fliers in the Pacific. One is 
SCAT, familiar abbreviation for South Pacific Combat Air 
Transport Command, the other CENCAT, or Central Pacific 
Combat Air Transport Service. 

Both are feeder lines, branching off from the main trans- 
Pacific air cargo routes of the Army and Navy into the far- 
flung island battlefronts. They extend their operations every 
time Allied forces take over another Jap airfield, and that’s 
getting to be pretty frequent. 

When the Allies first took the offen- 

sive in the South Pacific, there was only 
Marine Air Group 25 to fly the “fast 
freight to hell” on the Guadalcanal run. 
Those were the pilots who made air 
transport fit the demands of amphibious 
war and who made flying history at the 
same time. 

The story of MAG-25 and how it 
“grew up with the place” into the pres- 
ent combined operations of SCAT and 
CENCAT is an epic of sheer guts, skill- 
ful flying, hard work and miraculous 
escapes. ... 

One night on Espiritu Santo airfield, 

Major John L. Whitaker, now executive 
officer of a PB4Y photographic squadron 
at Cherry Point, was preparing to take 
off as lead pilot in a flight of four 
R4D-1 transports to Henderson Field. 


M ‘ines in. run the fastest growing aerial transport 


delivering supplies to our men 


Suddenly the airfield was lighted up by star shells from 
a Jap sub lying offshore in the darkness, trying to get the 
range. All of the transports were loaded far above normal 
capacity with vital gasoline, oxygen, bombs, torpedoes and 
ammunition for embattled air and ground forces on the 
‘Canal, and the Japs knew that without those supplies the 
Allied offensive in the Solomons could soon be smashed. 
But shells from a submarine didn’t scare the Marine trans- 
port pilots, who time and time again had flown their un- 
armed planes through swarms of Zeros, fire from shore-based 
artillery, Jap warships and small arms. Most of their loads 
going into Henderson Field included so much high explo- 
sive and gasoline that a single bullet in the right place would 
have been as destructive as a blockbuster. 

Major Whitaker and his co-pilot car- 
ried .45s, and the only other armament 
on his plane consisted of one tommy- 
gun and two rifles. But the Japs didn’t 
know that, and the major had a hunch 
they wouldn’t call his hand if he tried a 
good old Yankee bluff. 

As soon as his plane was in the air, 
he headed its nose directly toward the 
offshore gun flashes, making like a 
bomber. The bluff worked. Hearing the 
big plane roaring down on him in the 
darkness, the submarine commander 
ordered a crash-dive. There was no more 
shelling of the airfield that night. 

Most of the excitement, however, 
was on the other end of the Guadal- 
canal run. Usually the MAG-25 trans- 
ports went in singly, never knowing 
exactly what kind of trouble they would 

Turn Page 













find or even whether the airfield was still 
in American hands. 

Lieutenant James M. Walker was com- 
ing off the Henderson Field runway with 
a load of wounded Marines when two 
Zeros zoomed down in sudden and vicious 
attack. The Japs failed to see a Marine 
pursuit plane which was just taking off 
from the fighter strip. 

The fighter pilot pulled his ship into a 
steep climb, knocked one Zero down on 
his way up, then circled to blast the other 
Jap plane out of the sky before it could 
get away. Lt. Walker flew his precious 
cargo on to the rear base hospital in the 
New Hebrides. 

Commander of MAG-25 was Colonel 
Perry K. Smith, a veteran Marine flier, 
who piloted the first transport into Guadal- 
canal himself. With him was Major Gen- 
eral Roy S. Geiger, who had come across 
the Pacific with MAG-25 and was moving 
in ahead of his First Marine Aircraft Wing 
to take personal command of the air fight- 
ing. 

The date was September 3, 1942, as Col. 
Smith's log book shows. Weather was good 
until they neared Guadalcanal, when they 
ran into a heavy rainstorm and a 700-foot 
ceiling. No one aboard had ever been over 
the route before, and it was dark before 
they found Henderson Field. Landing 
lights had been put in operation that after- 
noon, and they used them for the first 
time. 

Only one day since then have trans- 





. 
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Frequently ground crews worked all night to get transports ready for the next day's hop and 
without their perseverance the story of Combat Air Transport never could have been written 


ports failed to land on Henderson Field, 
and that was when a flight coming up from 
New Caledonia was halted at Espiritu 
Santo by word that the field was too muddy. 

Six Army transports were placed under 
operational control of MAG-25 around No- 
vember 10, when the burden of supplying 
the island with gasoline became too great 
for the Marine planes available. Late in 
November, after the island virtually was 
secured, SCAT was established by official 
Navy directive. 

SCAT has kept pace with the steady 
advance of our forces in the South Pacific. 
Still under Marine command, it now has an 
equal number of Marine and Army utility 
or transport squadrons and some Navy per- 
sonnel. It serves the area from New Zea- 
land, New Caledonia and the New Hebri- 
des up through Guadalcanal into the Rus- 
sells, New Georgia, Vella Lavella, Bougain- 
ville and New Britain, and was still adding 
new terminals to the north when this story 
was written. 

CENCAT is a matching operation, es- 
tablished under Marine command in mid- 
November, 1943, two weeks before the as- 
sault on Tarawa. Formed from a Marine 
utility squadron and a smaller number of 
Army and Navy pilots, CENCAT is ex- 
panding rapidly as our amphibious forces 
take over more Jap-built airstrips on what 
may be the main road to Tokyo. 

Japs still were being flushed out of their 
holes when Marine Major Edward Zonne 
flew the first CENCAT transport into 


Job of air transport is silent, but the delivery of supplies to isolated outposts at the time 
they are needed or the prompt evacuation of our wounded, is as important as a Zero shot down 
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Betio. He landed a ground crew, which put 
up the first tent on the island and had their 
equipment operating before the day was 
over. 

Two days later, Lieutenant Colonel Ed- 
ward B. Carney, CENCAT commander, 
and First Lieutenant Charles E. Schroder 
made the first scheduled Tarawa run. 

“CENCAT had been standing by with 
planes and pilots from the day the Marines 
attacked Tarawa, to evacuate all serious 
casualties by air,” Lt. Col. Carney said. 
“However, it was decided to evacuate most 
of the wounded in other ways, and it 
wasn’t found necessary to make extra trips 
beyond our schedule for that purpose.” 

CENCAT also evacuated Army and Navy 
casualties from Makin and its planes were 
probably among the first to land on Engebi. 
During its first twenty-three days of oper- 
ations, its pilots flew more than 100,000 
miles, nearly all over. limitless stretches of 
the Pacific and far out of sight of land. 

Major Donald G. Jaeckels, who helped 
organize CENCAT, flew 1000 hours as a 
SCAT pilot. He completed eighty missions, 
landing on twenty-three South and Central 
Pacific islands. 

“The weather, not Jap bullets, was our 
worst obstacle,” he says. “Rain squalls and 
cloud fronts often caused much delay and 
extra flying, but on one occasion I can 
thank my lucky stars there was a heavy, 
hanging cloud bank. We were pounced 
upon by a Jap bomber that peppered our 
plane's tail section with small holes. The 
clouds were really an ally that day.” 

But his worst experience under enemy 
fire was in the early fighting on Guadal. 

“We were pestered by Millimeter Mike 
lobbing shells onto Henderson Field. We 
had just completed unloading the trans- 
port, and I was standing behind the tail 
when it was blasted by several shells. I 
was knocked to the ground by the con- 
cussion but was uninjured.” 

Every SCAT man who flew the Guadal- 
canal run in those days remembers Milli- 
meter Mike, alias Pistol Pete. That Jap 
gunner, his piece hidden somewhere in the 
jungle, had the range on the airfield and 
worked on one end of it for some time. 

To avoid being spotted and blasted from 
the air, he would fire a few shells and then 
lie doggo for a while. Col. Smith, now com- 
manding MAG-61 at Cherry Point, recalls 
how his pilots would taxi onto the runway, 
wait until Pistol Pete had fired his usual 
salvo at the other end of the field and then 
take off. 

Major Harry F. Baker, Jr., commanding 
a PBJ squadron at Cherry Point under his 
old chief, Col. Smith, was one of the four- 
teen original MAG-25 pilots. After seven 
flights into Guadalcanal, he was made 
operations officer, but he made several more 
trips on that hazardous air route. His 
brother is a CENCAT pilot. 

When hell broke loose on Guadalcanal 
on October 15, 1942, Major Baker was one 
of the pilots in a formation of four trans- 
ports which led an aerial armada of fighters, 
dive bombers and heavy bombers from a 
rear base into the battle. 


Telling about that flight, Major Baker 
said nothing about his own part in it ex- 
cept that it was the “hottest time” he had 
seen at Henderson Field. But the record 
shows he won the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for “heroism and extraordinary 
achievement” that day. His citation says: 

“Although the airfield was undergoing 
relentless attacks from the air and bombard- 
ment by shore-based artillery, Major Baker 
effected a successful landing and, with 
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valiant disregard for his own safety, re- 
mained in an exposed position to help un- 
load his valuable supply of bombs, oxygen 
and gasoline, which had been badly de- 
pleted by enemy fire. Despite his weariness 
from lack of sufficient rest, he assisted in 
placing wounded men aboard his craft and, 
in taking off, maneuvered so skillfuliy 
that he was able to avoid personnel injury 
and material damage and thereby continue 
an important mission.” 

It was not uncommon for Major Baker 
and his fellow pilots to help load and un- 
load their own planes in those critical 
days. They flew into the South Pacific 
ahead of their ground crews, and none of 
the Marines on Guadalcanal could be 
spared from the fighting. Now SCAT has 
offices and ground crews at most of its 
island bases and operates on clockwork 
schedules like any airline except during 
actual combat operations. 

Both SCAT and CENCAT pilots have 
plenty of tricks to avoid attacks by Jap 
planes. On clear days they fly along about 
twenty-five feet above the water, and Major 
Baker said he had made up his mind to 
crash-land in the ocean before he would 
let the Japs shoot him down. Another 
stratagem which works out well in practice 
is to fly along just beneath a cloud bank, 
where there is good visibility, ducking up 
into the cloud and flying on instruments 
whenever anything suspicious shows up. 

Despite overloads, dangers of combat, 
bomb-pocked airfields and the terrific Pa- 
cific rainstorms which can force a plane 
down by sheer weight of water, SCAT and 
CENCAT have lost amazingly few planes. 
None has been shot down by the enemy, al- 
though several have been attacked in the 
air, and some have been shot up on the 
ground. 

In addition to delivering urgently 
needed supplies, including “everything we 
could push through the hatch,” combat air 
transports are also hospital planes and have 
evacuated many thousands of wounded 
men from island battlefronts to rear base 
hospitals. They now carry a nurse and hos- 
pital corpsman in addition to the regular 
crew, and doctors ride along when they 
are needed. 

Colonel Wyman Fisk Marshall, former 
vice president of Northwest Airlines, was 
Col. Smith’s executive officer and succeeded 
him as COMSCAT. He directed opera- 
tions when SCAT planes dropped para- 
packs of food and other sup- 
plies to the ground forces on 
New Georgia during the 
drive on Munda. 

A SCAT plane was among 
the first few to land on the 
Munda airstrip, not more 
than two days after it was 
declared safe. Col. Marshall 
said SCAT evacuated many 
wounded New Zealanders, 
Army, Navy and Marine 
personnel from Vella La- 
vella and landed on Bou- 
gainville on December 10, 
1943, operating regular 
flights into that combat 
area three weeks after the 
Marine beachhead was es- 
tablished. 

Aerial transport and evac- 
uation of wounded is one of 
the fastest growing phases 
of military aviation today, 
particularly in the Pacific. 








Detonators for our bombardiers are just one of the many kinds of cargoes that Marine combat 
air transport pilots are called upon to fly through the hail of Jap lead in the Pacific skies 


The Pacific Wing of the Army’s Air 
Transport Command, which connects with 
SCAT and CENCAT at their rear bases, 
travels secret routes which were planned 
in 1941, before Pearl Harbor. At that time 
only one aerial lifeline to the Far East was 
open above the Equator, running from 
Hawaii through Midway, Wake and Guam 
into the Philippines. 

The present trans-Pacific ferry routes 
have been open for nearly two years, but 
their operating details are still a strict 
military secret. Most of the bases used 
have never been mentioned publicly as part 
of the routes. 

ATC was begun in June, 1941, as the 
Ferrying Command, flying lend-lease air- 
craft to Britain. In April, 1942, the pres- 
ent Troop Carrier Command of the Army, 
which flies troops into combat, was organ- 
ized under the name of the Air Transport 
Command. But the Ferrying Command 
grew so vast that it took over the name 
of the Air Transport Command, the Fer- 
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Even the jeep goes by air in modern warfn- Marine fliers in the Pacific 
taught the aviation industry something about capacity of transport planes 


rying Command becoming an ATC divi- 
sion. The old ATC became the TCC. 

The Naval Air Transport Service, which 
follows the fleet wherever it goes, had only 
a handful of planes when war began. Now 
it has a number of squadrons and reaches 
every part of the seven seas, covering 
schedules of nearly a million miles a week. 

Marine transport planes are found in 
what is called a utility squadron, usually 
in a group attached to an air wing which 
also includes a photographic squadron and 
an observation squadron. Most Marine 
transports are R4D-ls (the Army’s C47s), 
which are the familiar DC-3 transports of 
peacetime airways converted for military 
use. However, there is one squadron of 
Curtiss Commandos which may now be fly- 
ing with one of the combat transport com- 
mands in the Pacific. 

In peacetime, pilots of a Marine utility 
squadron fly all types of planes, ferrying 
them wherever they are needed. But their 
duties now are almost exclusively in air 
transport. There is no sepa- 
rate Marine transport com- 
mand as in the Army and 
Navy. Only in SCAT and 
CENCAT, purely combat 
area operations, is there any- 
thing approaching it. 

Air transport is a silent 
service, and most of its 
operations are secret. Job 
of the pilots is to avoid the 
enemy and to make no mis- 
takes, and they are success- 
ful when they are unspec- 
tacular. Accomplished de- 
livery of supplies to iso- 
lated outposts is as impor- 
tant as a Zero shot down. 

But the unsung heroes of 
Pacific combat air transport 
do have one burning ambi- 
tion. That is to establish 
their last terminal in 
Tokyo. 

END 
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Supplies shipped from the United States and destined for advance units of Allied forces 
fighting in the New Guinea area are transported on shoulders of husky native tribesmen 


Part of large quantity of oil sent to India under terms of lend-lease to supply 
the mechanized forces of the United Nations battling in that theater of operations 
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by Leo T. Crowley 


ITH his broken leg stretched out in front 
W « him, a Marine fighter pilot lay in the 
dank jungle expecting inevitable death. 

Escorting an Army bomber over New Guinea he 
had been forced to bail out and in landing had 
broken one of his legs and received other injuries. 
Suddenly he was aware of the approach of humans 
and in a few minutes was surrounded by fierce- 
looking New Guinea natives. Fierce, though they 
may have appeared, they nevertheless cared for 
and hauled the injured pilot to safety. 

Whether that Marine knows it or not he owes 
his life as much to the government’s lend-lease 
program as to luck. 

It was discovered early in the war that the 
natives of New Guinea and other Pacific islands 
liked a variety of U. S. tobacco known as Emu 
twist. Generous gifts of this tobacco, supplied by 
lend-lease, insured their friendliness to our and 
allied troops. 

In another theater British pilots in American- 
built Grumman Wildcats raced to the aid of a 
convoy under Nazi attack in the open sea 400 miles 
off Cape Finisterre. The odds were heavily in the 
enemy's favor—seven four-motor jobs against four 
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Wildcats. But the British pilots ripped 
into the enemy, shot down one Heinkel 17 
glider-bomber and a Focke-Wulf 200 and 
sent another Focke-Wulf limping away 
damaged. The attackers were dispersed. 
The Grummans returned unscathed to 
their carrier and the convoy continued into 
port with its precious cargo. 

This is another case of the lend-lease 
program enabling us to hit the enemy. 

Over the Chinese mainland a squadron 
of young Chinese fliers brought their P-40 
Warhawks down from the April skies and 
climbed out of their cockpits, their smiles 
indicating satisfaction with the day’s work. 
The world understood next day when the 
press wires carried a story—eight of 
twenty-one Japanese aircraft sweeping in 
to bomb Kiangsi in Kanhsen Province had 
been shot down by these fellows without 
the loss of a single Chinese plane. 

This incident is another paragraph in 
the story of lend-lease, a story which 
began more than three years ago. 

When Germany had overrun Europe in 
1939 and 1940 and Japan’s war against 
China threatened to explode in our faces, 
President Roosevelt asked the Congress 
for legislation which would make possible 
the sharing of America’s munitions, food 
and industrial materials with the nations 
that were fighting the aggressors who 
threatened our own security and our way 
of life. Consequently, the Lend-Lease Act 
was passed in March, 1941. 

Since that date we have spent more than 
twenty billion dollars to make the program 
effective. But the pay off is not in dollars 
and cents. The Pittsburgh steel in the 
bombs dropped by the RAF on Berlin, 
Leipzig and Nuremburg; the General 
Sherman tanks that carry Soviet troops 
after the retreating Germans in Russia; 
the bazooka guns turned by Australian 
hands against the Japanese in New Guinea 
—these are the program in action. 

Basically, lend-lease functions from the 
assumption that a rifle in the hands of an 
Australian soldier does as much for the 
United States when it ends the career of a 
Jap as it would had a Marine fired it. 

A bit more than three years ago Major 
General Claire L. Chennault, then a 
Colonel, came to Washington seeking 
planes to replace the ten-year-old crates 
with which he was helping train a Chinese 
air force. He also wanted instructors to 
help with the training. Soon after his visit 
the lend-lease program became effective 
and a training program for Chinese pilots 
was established at Thunderbird field, in 
Arizona, and fifty young Chinese arrived, 
forerunners of many hundreds who since 
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British woman volunteer offers a bite of American-style chow to two 
workmen who have just completed a hard day's work unloading war goods 








have been trained there. Since these men 
have returned to China they have repaid us 
in dead Japs for their planes and instruc- 
tion. The eight Japs who were brought 
down above Kiangsi, for example, will 
never challenge an American fighter pilot. 
In the Southwest Pacific squadrons of 
Australian, New Zealand and Dutch air- 
men are fighting side by side with Amer- 
ican airmen, many of them using American 
planes provided under Lend-Lease. One 
group of Dutch fliers is called the “Incog- 
nito Squadron” because its members do not 
use their real names. They escaped from 
the East Indies where their families are 
still at the mercy of the Japanese. Down in 
Mississippi is an airfield where these 
young men are trained in planes supplied 
by lend-lease. In Canada is another airfield 
where other refugees are trained, also to 
fight in the air. Lend-lease supplies planes 
and fuel for their training operation. 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker returned 
from Russia last Summer with an enlight- 
ening story of lend-lease on another bat- 
tlefront. The man who was America’s out- 
standing ace in the first war visited the 
Orel front, among other places, and while 
there met a young Soviet flier who proudly 
told of having downed 27 Nazi planes with 
an American plane which had been sent 
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American locomotives are only part of the big 


store of lend-lease material sent to Russia 
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American fighter pilots such as these, running for their planes during 
an alert, have been setting a hot pace for Nips in skies over China 





from the United States as lend-lease. The 
Russian said he had bagged Focke-Wulfs 
and Messerschmidt 109’s using an Ameri- 
can P-39 Aerocobra that had shown an 
ability to outdive and outfight anything 
the enemy sent over. That plane was one of 
some 7,800 which we had sent to the Soviet 
under lend-lease up to January i, 1944. 

These twenty-seven Nazi planes, which 
never will take the air against the Ameri- 
cans, represent a tiny proportion of the 
enemy eliminated on the Russian front 
with the aid of American equipment. There 
is American steel in the Soviet guns blazing 
at the backs of the retreating Nazi di- 
visions; American food is helping sustain 
the Soviet troops, American clothing to 
protect them against the cold of the winter. 

In even greater volume lend-lease has 
gone to the British, because they have 
stood longest against the enemy. Our aid 
started to the United Kingdom the very 
month the lend-lease program started. Un- 
der strictest food rationing and with all 
other possible import sources drawn upon, 
with heroic efforts which nearly doubled 
her food production, the United Kingdom 
still lacked 10 per cent of the volume of 
food required by her people. Her vast 
armament works would produce only if her 
people were able to stay at their benches 
and their forges. Lend-Lease solved the 
problem. The United States has sent the 
British more than 4,750,000 tons of food. 

We have received from our allies many 
supplies and services as reverse lend-lease. 
This shows itself in many forms. In the 
fact that 90 per cent of the food used by 
our troops in the Pacific is supplied with- 
out charge by the Australians, in the hun- 
dreds of airfields, hospitals, barracks, gal- 
lons of fuel, and other supplies given our 
men in the United Kingdom, in the design 
for jet propulsion planes which the British 
turned over to us. 

The Marine sergeant, who is invalided 
back to Australia from the Pacific Islands, 
is a beneficiary of this system of mutual 
aid. The sergeant has a chance to come 
through with good, immediate medical 
service. He is taken to a massive building 
in an Australian city reminiscent of the 
most modern hospitals in his home land. 
Equipment and medication are the best. 
This structure, the largest hospital in 
Australia, he learns has been turned over 
to the American sick and wounded, as an 
Australian contribution to reverse lend- 
lease. And, by coincidence, the medicine 
that helps him in his fight includes in- 
gredients sent out to Australia by the 
United States, as direct lend-lease. Lend- 
lease works both ways. END 
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ATCHLESS Marines, they call them 
M in the jungle. The adjective is a 

fine definition, and not the prod- 
uct of a recruiting sergeant’s overworked 
glossary. 

Joe, the company character, called the 
turn one day as he nestled comfortably 
into his foxhole during a daylight air raid 
and found himself without cigarets. “I 
would not,” he announced, “walk a mile 
for a Camel, nor even turn over on my 
side. But unless someone produces a match 
for the cigaret he is going to give me, I 
shall walk as much as two miles for a 
light—after the all-clear sounds.” 

From Tripoli to Montezuma, and a lot of 
places in between, the Marines have made 
the best of things in love, war, and on 
liberty. A Leatherneck has discovered beer 
in the driest towns, and attractive chicks 
in the most unlikely places. But in the 
jungle, with one box of matches per man 
per 10-day period, he inevitably remains 
for the most part matchless. 

Call upon him under such circumstances 
to give a definition of the over-privileged, 
and he would undoubtedly say a man with 
a cigaret lighter and enough wicks, flints, 
and lighter fluid to keep it in operation. 

Being blessedly average, the Marine 
therefore seldom sees a lighter and is 
compelled to become a miser of matches in 
the jungle. He considers it unbridled ex- 
travagance to use more than one match per 
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Marines 


cigaret even in a high wind and he has 
been known to search the camp area for 10 
minutes in the hope of finding a comrade 
with a burning weed before bringing him- 
self to ravage his own precious store of 
matches. 

Even then, if he is wise, and he usually 
is, the Marine takes the precaution of soli- 
tude. Crowds have been known to gather 
at the spurt of a match. The line forms on 
the right and so many lights are given that 
the aromatic cigaret becomes a nauseous 
butt, having had small acquaintance with 
the lips of its owner. The more ambitious 
have sometimes attempted to calculate how 
many cigarets one match will light in one 
day by this method, but a mounting tide of 
figures always has forced their retreat. 

Chain smoking, one sage claimed, had 
the problem licked. Over a period of time, 
however, the method proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Later, a brilliant modification called 
the “Leave ‘em lay” system worked admir- 
ably under certain circumstances. In a de- 
fensive setup, when men stay for a while 
in one sector of the lines, a Marine smoker 
instead of stamping out his cigaret-butt 
leaves it burning at his feet. Chain smok- 
ing is thus accomplished with a minimum 
of physical wear and tear. 

Out of necessity a definite etiquette for 
the act of borrowing or “bumming” a light 
has been involved. A cautious private can 
employ the approach successfully with 


These cartoons drawn by PFC Seese. Somewhere in the Pacific 


anyone up to and including the rank of 
captain. After the opening gambit, “How 
about a light?” the two smokers square off 
at each other as in a fencing bout. Right 
arms, with elbows slightly bent, are raised 
until parallel to the ground. Contact is 
made with the little fingers of the respec- 
tively clenched hands, followed by a join- 
ing of the lighted and unlighted cigarets. 
A well enunciated, “Thanks a lot, man,” 
will complete the ceremony politely. 


There are two technical methods for 
lighting cigarets without matches which 
have now become standard operating pro- 
cedure. The only requirements are a 
friendly understanding with the special 
staff sections. Upon request, a magnifying 
glass more commonly used for aerial photo 
interpretation may be borrowed and the 
sun will do the rest. Should the day be wet 
or cloudy, the Communications Section 
must be approached. 


As might be expected the Communica- 
tors have devised something highly com- 
plex yet vastly efficient. The layman should 
be warned in advance to have no truck 
with the contraption, apart from the official 
business of lighting a cigaret. This is 
why. The lighter is built out of a used 
radio battery which is still virile enough 
to be dangerous. Telephone test clips are 
attached to the terminals and carbon sticks 
from dead flashlight batteries clamped to 
the clips. Upon contact an electrical arc 
vicious enough to singe the beard and 
light the cigaret leaps across the gap. 

The final solution to the Matchless Ma- 
rine’s problem is, of course, a complete 
denial of nicotine. So far it has been found 
unnecessary to take this drastic step. 

MTSgt. Diggory Venn 
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by MTSgt. Frank X. Tolbert 


“When I get back in some comfort- 

able State-side barracks and the 
sergeant-of-the-guard comes- into the 
squadroom and awakens me rudely, do you 
think I will beat my chops? Hell, no. I will 
just say, ‘Thank you, Sergeant.’ Then I 
will jump from my sack and, probably, 
think about the time when the Japs held 
reveille for me on the island of Namur in 
the Marshalls.” 

On Namur, Corporal Koch and 40-odd 
other Marines, who'd got ahead of the main 
body of our troops, spent the night in shell 
holes only a few yards from hundreds of 
bomb-crazed, cornered Nipponese. 

Robert shared a shell hole with two 
youthful Bazooka-men, Privates First 
Class Joe Myers and Homer Hager, Jr. In 
the smoky dawn, the air was filled with 
lead and the turkey gobble shouts of the 
Nippers. And then the Emperor's boys 
started moving up in a banzai charge on 
the 40-odd Marines. And Myers, who was 
the last to awaken, opened his eyes to see 
a Shambo, apparently an officer, dashing at 
him with drawn saber. 

“Boys, that was what I called holding 
reveille!” said Corporal Koch. 

Koch is a grinning yet serious-eyed lad. 
He has big feet and hands and a big head 
and a long, well-conditioned body. 

“I ought to be in good shape,” says 
Robert. “For months they ran me up and 
down every mountain in the Santa Mar- 
garita Range while I was at Camp Pendle- 
ton and before that I trotted all over On- 
slow County, North Carolina.” 


Co wren t 5 ROBERT KOCH said: 





Koch is 20 years old and has two years’ 
service in the Corps. Most of this time was 
spent in training with the Fourth Division. 

Back in the Spring of ’42 Koch quit his 
job with the Mack Truck Company in 
Allentown, Pa., kissed his pretty wife, 
Violet, goodbye, and went off to learn his 
Marine Corps ABC’s at Parris Island. He 
frothed and fumed after Boot Camp when 
he was sent up to Quantico for mess duty. 
He felt better when he got his transfer to 
New River and the FMF. 

Robert was frothing and fuming some 
more less than a year later. He was be- 
ginning to believe that all training and no 
action was making him a dull boy—anyway 
a very bored one. From New River, his 
outfit had been shifted to Pendleton. 

There might have been some fun in the 
long months of training at Pendleton, if 
Robert hadn’t been so impatient. He was 
getting to be an “old hand” and he was 
made a fire group leader. The others in his 
fire group were PFC Herbert Bevins, BAR 
man, and PFC Howard Johnson. This trio 
bunked near one another, went on liberty 
together. They became a team. Bevins and 
Johnson were gay fellows, given to playing 
practical jokes, particularly as the Fourth 
Division made practice landing after prac- 
tice landing and the training grew more 
boresome. 

Koch had passed his corporal’s tests. He 
made corporal a few days before the Di- 
vision went overseas. Thereafter, Bevins 
and Johnson, laughingly, referred to him 
as “The Ear-Banger”, aid sometimes he 
would catch them eyeing him and making 
shadowy passes at their ears. 

On the transport bound for the Central 
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Pacific, Robert got a chance to write his 
wife and tell her that he’d made corporal. 
“Dear Toots: I got another stripe. We're 
off on a little trip. Don’t worry... .” 

Koch was a busy boy aboard the trans- 
port. There were calesthenics twice a day 
and much studying to be done. 

Koch and Bevins and Johnson listened 
to talks from their C.O., Captain M. G. 
Cokin; their platoon leader, First Lieu- 
tenant David Lowndes, and their platoon 
sergeant, John Gilroy. The boys memorized 
little maps of their objectives and learned 
the code names of places and streets on the 
little island. They worked over their 
weapons and they made guesses as to where 
they were going. Most of them knew that 
the Marshalls Group had been subjected 
for weeks to the most sizzling aerial bom- 
bardment in history. So they were not 
much surprised when their officers told 
them definitely that they were attacking 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls. But all 
of them were amazed at the thunderous 
naval bombardment which preceded their 
landing in the atoll. 

On “D Day”, Koch's outfit went in with 
the third wave on Namur. The Third wave 
ramp boats, after lying out beyond the 
coral reef for a while went through a pass in 
the reef and entered the great lagoon of 
Kwajalein. The boat, in which Koch and 
Bevins and Johnson rode came in against 
occasional rifle fire from Nip snipers in 
trees a few hundred yards away. 

The Navy coxswain drove the ramp boat 
up within 30 yards of the beach just to the 
left of the pier. The fire from the Nips 
grew heavier. 

“All right, Marines, out you go,” said the 
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Trapped by a fire fight between American and Jap forces on Namur, 
forty-odd Marines spent a hectic night before fighting their way out 


Coxswain, “and good luck.” 

Boat leader was Sergeant “Pappy” 
Meeks, a Marine with some 16 years 
service. As the ramp boat let them out, 
Pappy Meeks bellowed: “O. K., you lib- 
erty hounds. Let's go ashore.” 

The water was shallow, but just as the 
ramp came down a big wave rolled in, and 
many of the Marines were knocked off 
their feet. Koch and Bevins and Johnson 
had a particularly hard time in the surf 
for they were carrying machine gun am- 
munition in addition to their weapons 
and other gear. 

The first two waves of Americans 
had gained a good toe-hold on the 
beach. The lads of Koch's fire group 
turned over the ammunition boxes to 
machine gunners and then they 
started on a very ticklish chore: field 
stripping and cleaning and oiling their 
salt water-soaked weapons under fire 
from the snipers. 

“I guess I made one of the fastest 
field strips in history,” commented 
Koch. He fired one round into the air, 
and found his M-I was in good work- 
ing order. 

Bevins BAR was now in shape, too. 
Pappy Meeks had already moved up 
front, followed by Johnson and oth- 
ers. And Koch and Bevins set out 
after them. 

There were dead Marines lying on 
the beach. The third wave ran into 
heavy fire when they got about a 
hundred yards inland. 

“This must be “Strawberry Lane’,” 
shouted Pappy Meeks as they reached 
what looked like a street. The island 
was so bomb-battered that their 
memorization of the maps didn’t help 
them much though. 

Koch and Bevins remained together and 
took cover behind some fallen cocoanut 
trees near the bomb and shell-torn remains 
of a building. Two dead Jap officers were 
lying in the doorway of the building. There 
was a Nip sniper on the roof but someone 
got him just after the two boys dropped 
behind the cocoanut logs. Still, bullets 
were ricocheting off the logs from snipers 
ahead. And Marine BAR men went to 
work. Bevins sprayed three trees and a 
rifle dropped out of one of them. Thirty 
yards or so away, a Jap tried to move from 
one revetment to another. PFC Billy 
Glenn, one of Koch's pals, caught the 
sprinting Nipper in the pattern of his 
BAR and gave him so many rounds that 
the Jap spun like a top before falling. 

“That Billy can really play a hot tune 
with an automatic rifle,” said Koch. “I re- 
member I was coaching him once on the 
range at Pendleton, and Billy was playing 
his BAR with such speed and accuracy 
that the range officer asked: ‘Who's firing 
that light machine gun on the left flank?’” 

About this time the Marines quit attack- 
ing and went on the defensive. They were 
expecting another naval barrage to fall up 
ahead and they didn't want to get into its 
path. Koch and a half dozen others lay for 
a few minutes in a corner of a shattered 
building and smoked cigarets. 

When the barrage failed to come off the 
Marines started moving up and firing, and 
they got gunfire in reply from the Nippers, 
who were now pushed back to the midriff 
of the little island. Koch jumped into a 
ditch as the mortar fire grew heavy and 
then he saw his platoon leader, Lieutenant 
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Lowndes, in charge of a demolition detail. 
A few minutes later, several hundred 
yards ahead, a Jap ammunition dump blew 
up with a mighty roar. 

“In the smoke haze we saw a bunch of 
Nippers running around and beating their 
chops and acting as confused as a bunch of 
school kids,” said Robert. “I think they'd 
lost their leaders and didn't know what the 
hell to do next.” 

One of the boys in Koch’s company, a 
runner, sighted a Nip officer through the 





The Marine sidestepped the Jap's headlong charge 
and crashed his carbine across the officer's head 


cocoanut grove. The officer was sitting on 
a stump, hitting the ground with his saber. 
Apparently, he was debating with himself 
whether it was time to commit hari-kari. 
The runner borrowed an M-I, dropped into 
the prone position and squeezed off a 
round that solved all of the indecisive 
officer’s problems. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and 
to Koch and 40-odd other Marines came the 
realization that they were far ahead of their 
main body. They realized this most sharply 


when they found that fire -was coming at - 


them from all directions and they were 
caught in the middle of a fire fight between 
American tanks and Jap machine gunners. 
The 40-odd Marines took cover until the 
firing let up a bit. Then they moved back 
some 30 yards and reorganized and dug in 
for the night. 

Darkness came like the dropping of a 
curtain on Namur that night. Koch was in 
the shell hole with the two Bazooka-men, 
Myers and Hager, both members of his 
company and old acquaintances. Hager had 
a flesh wound in one leg. Myers hadn't been 
hit. Besides the Bazooka, they each had 
carbines. The three boys pooled their 
grenades and stacked them on the bottom 
of the shell hole. They dug the shell hole 
to make themselves more comfortable and 
ate some “D” rations. Two men were to 
stand watch while one slept. They were all 
exhausted, so Hager with the leg wound 
to keep him awake, proved the best watch- 
man. 

In the blackness above the shell crater 
they heard the sing of bullets. Once, when 
flares were being dropped behind them, 
Myers stuck his head over the lip of the 


crater and got a bullet in the top of his 
helmet, singeing his hair. The Nips were 
shooting at every silhouette. Apparently, 
they’ were content to leave the 40-odd 
Marines pinned until morning when they 
figured they could overwhelm them. 

Once, when the flares had died and it 
was very dark, they heard someone crawl- 
ing toward them from the Nips’ lines. 
Myers threw a grenade in the direction of 
the sound and two grenades exploded. 
They couldn't explain this. Maybe, Myers 

scored a hit on a Jap about to heave 

a grenade at them and the enemy gre- 

nade went off, too. 

Koch and Hager were wide-eyed 
awake and Myers was sleeping in the 
dawn when the Japs attacked. Senior 
man of the 40-odd was a lieutenant, 
and this officer directed the Marines’ 
defense. Koch and Hager crawled from 
the shell hole and dropped into indi- 
vidual foxholes. They thought Myers 
would follow, but the exhausted boy 
slept on. Now this shell hole was on 
the extreme left flank of the Marines’ 
defense line. 

Myers, when he awoke, saw the Jap 
charging toward him, shouting crazily 
in good English, “I'm a Marine.” The 
Jap was armed only with the saber, 
but Myers’ carbine jammed just as the 
Nipper reached the shell hole. The 
Marine sidestepped the Japs’ charge 
and crashed his carbine across the 
officer's head. Then Joe used his knife 
on the Jap and the fight was over. 
Standing up, though, Myers was shot 
five times by Jap .25 caliber. Later and 
amazingly, he went under his own 
power to Sick Bay, back of the for- 
ward lines. 

The lieutenant, sensibly, ordered the 40- 
odd Marines to move back, and they started 
withdrawing, jumping from tree to tree 
and from shell hole to shell hole and firing 
at the advancing enemy. 

Koch was sprinting from the shelter of 
one tree to another and running in a low 
crouch when a bullet ricocheted off his 
back. It left only a flesh wound, but the 
force of the bullet knocked him off his feet 
and he lost his helmet and rifle. He was 
trying to retrieve the gear when another 
bullet plowed through his: left thigh.-He 
tried to stand on his feet and fell down 
again, “blacking out” for a few seconds. He 
started crawling—for about 75 yards. Then 
he got some help from Privates Pete 
Gamainde, Jr., and Tommy (Meatball) 
Thompson, two of his friends. They 
grabbed Koch fore and aft and ran with 
him for about 150 yards. The 40-odd Ma- 
rines were having to withdraw fast now, 
for many of them were wounded and many 
were out of ammunition. 

Fresh units of Marines came up to meet 
the Jap counter-attack. And the Marine 
assault began that was to result in the com- 
plete conquest of the island before the 
end of “D” Day plus one. 

Back at Sick Bay, the jaunty Myers, 
despite his five wounds, greeted Koch, cas- 
ually: “Hello, Bob,” he said, “glad that 
you and Hager got back all right.” 

In Sick Bay as soon as he was able, 
Robert Koch wrote another letter to his 
wife, Violet. “Dear Toots: Something 
awful happened. While I was running 
around on this island today I lost your 
picture. You know, the oil-painted one. 
I'm awfully sorry I lost it. .” 
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CW Rifle Squad 


Lessons of the Pacific war result in a new Table of Organization which provides the 
Marine Corps’ basic fighting unit with greater control and greater fire power 





YEW wars bring new ways of 
| waging them. In the fires of 
battle, mew weapons are 
forged and new tactics fashioned. 
On the beaches and in the jungles 
of numerous Pacific islands, United 
States Marines have learned, the 
hard way, how to fight a cruel, wily, 
resourceful foe. 

The lessons of that experience 
are now passed on to Marines in 
training through new Tables of Or- 
ganization, just issued by Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, in Wash- 
ington. Changes which will effect 
the greatest number of enlisted per- 
sonnel, especially men of the Fleet 
Marine Force, are authorized in 
T O F-1. This table on the rifle 
company calls for major changes in 
the composition of the rifle squad. 
the basic fighting unit of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 


M-8 







both are model M9AIl1. 





Grenade Launchers 







M-1 rifles will be equipped with 
Grenade Launcher M-7 while the 
launcher for the carbine will be the 
M-8. Anti-tank grenades fired from 
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RIMARY innovation to result 
|B is the shift 


from a 12-man to a 13-man 
squad and the break-down of the 
squad into three fire teams of four 
men each. Each team, or group, is 
to be in charge of a corporal with 
the three teams collectively under 
the command of a sergeant squad 
leader. The new tables leave intact 
the trinity of three squads to a 
platoon and three platoons to a 


company. 


The sergeant squad leader will be 
armed with the carbine. He will 
have a grenade launcher and bayo- 
net to use when necessary. The 


three corporals also will carry car- 
bines with grenade launcher and 
bayonet. Each group will have one 
rifleman - M-1 - and one BAR man 
with an assistant armed with the 


new model carbine. 


The Carbine 


While not a new weapon, car- 
bine is new to the squad. Widely 
used heretofore by platoon leaders, 
it nosy becomes authorized weapon 
for Jquad leader and three team 
leaders. Short bayonet can be fixed 
to new model carbine. 
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Why the Change: 


HE fire group type of organization is not entirely new to 
the Marine Corps. Various raider and parachute outfits 
began breaking down their squads into smaller groups early 
in their combat experience 
Thickly wooded jungle terrain, modetn tactics in depth and the 
effectiveness of today's weapons resulted in wider dispersal of 
the men of the squad, it was discovered. Dispersal made control 
difficult. Natural development was to divide the men into smaller 
groups with a leader for each. 
This combat experience, plus experimentation, leads Marine 
Corps military authorities to anticipate improved control, in- 


creased maneuverability, greater rapidity of deployment, in- 
creased fire and shock power, more efficient night action and 
increase of leadership initiative in the new squad. 

Although all possible tactics and dispositions have not yet been 
worked out, there is now a considerable body of experience to 
go on. Much will depend on the initiative of the individual squad 
leader. 

* 





To demonstrate how a 13-man squad might operate under 
certain combat conditions, THE LEATHERNECK created a 
colorful fictitious squad and presented it with two elementary 
problems: one offensive, the other defensive. 


A Squad in Offense 
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SQUAD MOVES OUT 
em OF WOODS 


Squad offensive problem is illustrated above. Marine squad, point of 
advancing company, moves out of woods at left. Fired on, squad forms 


geant Black to the edge of the jungle thicket under cover of 
which the battalion had been bivouacked for the night. 

“Black,” he said, “the company is going to move forward down 
this trail with our platoon as advance guard. Your squad will 
be the point. Your job is to give warning of the presence of 
the enemy. If you run into any small parties of Japs, kill them or 
drive them back. Just keep us moving down the trail.” 

The lieutenant then drew a rough sketch of the terrain on 
the ground and pointed out the visible landmarks. “Beyond the 
ridge you can see out front is a second and higher ridge,” he 
said. “Planes reconnoitering that area yesterday drew a little 
fire which leads us to believe the Nips probably have an outpost 
over there. We've got to command that second ridge before the 
column can go any farther. Let me know when you get there 
and wait for further orders. Move out in 10 minutes.” 

Sgt. Black returned to his squad and gave them the dope. 
“Green,” he ordered, “take your four-man team out as scouts and 
keep 50 yards ahead of the rest of the squad. Shove off.” 

ureen’s team moved out of the woods and pushed forward into 
the open. As Corp. Green reached the crest of the first ridge a 
bullet whistled past his ear. He hit the deck and looked for the 
source of the bullets now flying around him. Blue, one of the 
scouts out of range of fire, signalled “enemy in sight”. By this 
time Green knew the Japs’ position and was firing back at them. 
His scouts moved in and, perceiving the target, joined him in the 
fire fight 

When Set. Black saw Blue's signal, he halted the rest of his 
squad, signalled “down” and then ran forward until he was within 


\ HORTLY after daybreak, Lieutenant Ultramarine led Ser- 
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firing line on first ridge, at ies oat pushes the Japs back. Grenade 
attack followed by bayonet assault takes ridge objective at right 


vocal distance of the scouts who were busy firing on the enemy. 

“What's cooking?”, he called out between rifle reports. 

“Looks like there’s about half a squad of them in those woods. 
They got an automatic with ‘em,” Green called back. Giving the 
terrain a quick once-over and making a hurried estimate of the 
situation, Sgt. Black told Green to keep his group firing. Then 
he moved back, signalled “rush” and the rest of the squad came 
running. 

“Nothing to get hot pants about,” he told the men and ex- 
plained the situation to them. “Right now we're going to build 
up a firing line on Green's team,” he directed. “We're going to 
do it by group rushes. Magenta, take your team on the right flank 
and Carmine, take yours to the left. I'll be moving around from 
team to team. Get going.” 

As each man reached his designated position, he picked up the 
location of the Jap position from Corp. Green's tracers and took 
up the fire fight. Sgt. Black moved from one team to another, 
pointing out targets and checking the ranges which the cor- 
porals had given their men. As the squad gained fire superiority, 
the Japs drew back and the Marines advanced through the woods 
in groups by fire and movement. 

When his squad had worked up to about 35 yards of the enemy's 
new position the sergeant ordered Corp. Carmine's team to work 
forward under covering fire of the other two and toss a few hand 
grenades into the Japs to knock out their automatics. 

As soon as Carmine's team had delivered the grenade attack. 
Sgt. Black called out, “Follow me!" and led the squad in a fierce 
assault up the slope with bayonets flashing. It was not very long 
before he was able to assemble his squad at the ridge top. 
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Scouts Out 


In the 12-man squad, Numbers 2 and 3 
men usually were designated scouts. Al- 
though they generally worked in pairs, a 
scouting party might range in size from 
one man to a whole squad. Under the new 
group system squad leaders may find it con- 
venient to send a corporal and his team 
forward as scouts when on the offensive. A 
team might also be used for security or re- 
connaisance duty to the rear or flanks of 
a force on the defensive, on the march 
or in combat. Advantage of using men as 
a scouting team comes primarily from their 
familiarity with each other and the habit 
of working together. 
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"As Corp. Green peered over the ridge a bullet flew past his ear. He hit the deck and looked 
for the Jap snipers while Blue signalled ‘enemy in sight’ and the other scouts moved forward” 





"As each man reached his designated position he picked up the location 
of the Jap position from Corp. Green's tracers and joined the fire fight." 





“When the squad gained fire superiority the Japs drew back and the 
Marines advanced in groups by fire and movement.” Control of men 


Grenade Attack 


“When his squad had worked up to 
within approximately 35 yards of the enemy 
position the sergeant decided to try and 
knock out the Jap automatic rifles with 
hand grenades. He ordered Corp. Carmine’s 
fire team to work forward under the cover- 
ing fire of the other two teams and toss a 
few hand grenades into the Jap position.” 
Action such as this requires close coordi- 
nation and mutual confidence which re- 
sults from working together in small 
groups; another reason for breaking down 
the squad into small fire teams. 





This squad has greater accuracy of fire than most !2-man squads had 
because squad now has four leaders to estimate range and point out targets 
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is most difficult in thick jungle terrain like this, but dividing 
the squad into small groups with leaders helps to maintain control 
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While Corp. Carmine's group hurled grenades up the slope into the Jap position to liquidate 
their automatic weapons, the other two teams could protect them with covering fire from woods 
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"Follow me, men!", Sgt. Black yelled as soon as the Jap automatics had The struggle at the top of the ridge was fierce but brief. ‘Mission 


been silenced, and led the bayonet assault against the enemy position. 
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accomplished" was the message soon sent back to Lieutenant Ultramarine 


A Squad in Defense 


morrow,” Lieut. Ultramarine told his squad leaders, “so 

we're going to dig in right away. There's a nest of Nips 
across that swamp. We're setting up a main line of resistance 
here. Out front elements from E Company already have started 
work on an outpost line of resistance. 

“Our platoon is to set up a combat outpost not more than 1000 
yards in front of the main line. We'll have a platoon on our 
right and another on our left. Sgt. Black, your men will be center 
squad of our platoon. Take your three teams to this knoll,” he 
illustrated. “From there you can command this trail which ts a 
likely approach for Jap tanks or vehicles 

“We're going to dig in and stay until we get the word to move 
out. If we're ordered to withdraw to the main line, we'll follow 
a specified route which I'll point out to you later. My CP will 
be near the tall tree at the high point of the knoll.” 

After Sgt. Black had brought his squad to the assigned defense 
position and had looked over the area, he ordered Corp. Magenta’s 


a Old Man has decided to hold off the attack until to- 
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Above sketch illustrates squad defensive position discussed above. 
Three teams cover center and flanks of knoll against expected Jap 
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team to cover the right flank and Corp. Carmine's, the left. Green’s 
group was to occupy the center position. 

Having set out security against surprise, the sergeant ordered 
one group to clear narrow fire lanes out about 100 yards while the 
other two immediately began digging foxholes in the designated 
locations. The sergeant dug his foxhole to the rear and somewhat 
higher than the rest so he could observe the line and be able to 
signal the corporals when necessary. 

After 13 foxholes had been dug and camouflaged, Sgt. Black 
walked out front to examine them from the enemy’s point of 
view. Satisfied that the foxholes were properly concealed and 
that weapons in them could adequately cover the sector, he 
ordered Corp. Carmine to take charge of placing, camouflaging and 
charting the land mines. Then he directed Corp. Green’s team to 
put up double apron tactical wire fence, “To suck the Japs into 
the clearing where our BARs can get at them,” he explained. 
He then made a rough sketch of his position and its relation to 
other units and sent it back to his platoon leader. 
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attack from woods, upper center. Possible tank approach from trail is 
covered with mine field; tactical wire sucks enemy into BAR range 
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Digging-In 

Sgt. Black and the corporals saw to it that the 
men dug their foxholes approximately two feet 
wide, three and one-half feet long and four to five 
feet in depth from ground line to fire-step, de- 
pending on the height of the man. Each was 
cautioned to dig down about a foot and a half at 
one end for the sump. The purpose: to leave a 
clearance of two feet above a man sitting on the 
fire-step, crouched forward, and the top of the 
foxhole, as protection from tank tracks which 
might pass above him. 





Tactical Wire 


Sgt. Black chose to erect tactical, instead of 
protective wire, because he reasoned that with 
three automatic weapons in his squad his men 
could mow down the attackers if they could be 
sucked into the open where the BARs could get 
ai them. The double apron fence type of barrier 
was erected as most effective for the purpose. 
































Laying Mines 

Land mines are an important defense against 
enemy tanks and personnel. When Sgt. Black 
ordered Corp. Carmine's team to lay the mines, 
he saw to it that a three-row field of anti-tank mines 
was laid in the path of probable tank approach. 
The personnel or “trip” mines were hidden where 
they would protect the mine field and near the 
tactical wire where the Japs would run into them. 
Location of all mines was plotted on Lieut. Ultra- 
marine’s map. 
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GENERAL OUTPOST 





COMBAT OUTPOST HOLDING 
GARRISON 
SERGEANT x LIEUTENANT 
BLACK'S ULTRAMARINE'S 
SQUAD PLATOON 


















The location of Sgt. Black's squad in the general defensive position 
is illustrated here. Black's men are shown as the center squad of the 
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middle platoon in a combat outpost. Out ahead as security echelon is 
outpost line of resistance while behind is the main line of resistance 
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Repulsing Attack 
“We'll give the Sons of Beaches a royal 
welcome,” Sgt. Black had promised, and here 
they get what’s coming to them. What is com- 
ing to them is the result of careful prepara- 
tion of the defensive position by Sgt. Black 
and his three fire teams. Cooperation, co- 
ordination and control are paying off in dead 
Japs. 


























Marines have guarded everything from actors to Shanghai 
warehouses, United States mail, and West Virginia war plants 


yY EARLY fourteen years ago an actor 
N who had portrayed a typical Marine 


as no one before lay in state in a Los 
Angeles funeral parlor. In a flower-banked 
room candle flames flickered on the shiny 
bayonets of four silent Marines standing 
guard before the ivory and gray casket. 

Solemnly the Chaplain read the burial 
ritual. Later, while silence was observed in 
all Hollywood studios and in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer offices all over the world, 
another group of Marines lowered a flag 
and fired a salute on the M-G-M lot. 

Thus passed the great Lon Chaney, erst- 
while hardboiled Sergeant O’Hara of “Tell 
it to the Marines” and a man the Corps 
had accepted as one of its own. 

For more than 150 years before and since, 
the Marines Chaney had portrayed on the 
screen were building a reputation for them- 
selves as guardians of American lives and 
property. It made no difference whether 
it was in the United States or in far off 
Asia, the Marines were there on the job. 

No doubt Archibald MacLeish had this 
in mind when he requested “the most dis- 
tinguished guard a nation can offer” for 
the original Declaration of Independence 
during its week-long public display at 
Washington, D. C., in 1943. 

However, guarding our nation’s greatest 
document or a bridge in romantic Shang- 
hai's International Settlement are only 
part of the many assignments that the Ma- 
rine Corps has been called upon to do. 
Equally important but far less glamorous 
is the guarding of naval shore establish- 
ments in the United States. 

Typical of this type of duty is the as- 
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signment of the Marine detachment at 
Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charleston, 
W. Va. 

War plants cluster the Kanawha River 
valley around Charleston and martian steel 
frameworks, puffing yard engines, smoke 
and steam add to the “all out for war” 
atmosphere. 

Astraddle the river boulevard at South 
Charleston is NOP, born during World 
War I. A Sergeant's Marine guard was as- 
signed to the plant. Shortly after Armistice 
was declared, the blast furnaces cooled, the 
red brick buildings became quiet and grass 
grew around the ties of the narrow-gauge 
railroad. 

When World War II came, NOP sprung 
to life again, expanded and took up its 
original purpose of producing the tools of 
war. Marines are on the job to protect 
the establishments and prevent possible 
sabotage or other disturbances. 





Candle flames flickered on shiny bayonets 
of four silent Marines guarding the casket 
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If you drive down proud Charleston's 
four-lane boulevard past the Marine bar- 
racks some Saturday, you will see 20 or 30 
men lined up for inspection. Most of them 
wear hashmarks and campaign ribbons from 
World War I, Haiti, Nicaragua, China or 
the South Pacific. Practically all of them 
are “retreads”, ex-Marines who reenlisted 
at the beginning of war, or youngsters who 
were evacuated out of the Solomons with 
wounds or malaria. 

If you gander at the platoon guide you 
will see a man who is all Marine, is well 
over six feet and sports the Nicaraguan 
Campaign ribbon. He is Sergeant Claude 
D. Houghtling, a typical oldster who came 
back to the Corps since Pearl Harbor. 
Guard duty is pretty tame stuff to Hought- 
ling who can remember tense days and 
nights in Nicaragua and supervising regis- 
tration of native elections at pistol point 
along the Prinzapolka River. 

Also you might see in front of the ranks, 
First Sergeant Charles E. Porter, who, in 
addition to being at the Ilowas in Nica- 
ragua when Brig. Gen. Edson won his first 
Navy Cross, has been in the South Pacific 
with the Second Division. 

Occasionally you will see Sergeant Major 
Lloyd D. Ganzel, 31 years a Marine. We 
figured that recruiting duty blues would 
have looked good on him back in the 20's 
and 30's when he spent 13 years in the 
New England states seeking prospective 
Leathernecks. His broad, tanned face shows 
that he is something more than a recruit- 
ing duty Marine and three decks of rib- 
bons on his blouse prove it. With four stars 
on his Victory ribbon, his biggest desire 

















is to get a star on the black ribbon repre- 
senting the Army of Occupation. He has 
a son, PFC Lloyd L., with the Second 
Raiders. 

The kids in the ranks—kids in age only 
—are itching to add another front and 
other stars to their three and four ribbons, 
too. Marines like PFC Paul R. Harford, 
Fairmont, W. Va., a towhead on his second 
cruise at 23; Corp. Randolph Henning, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Sgt. Clayton D. Perkins, 
Beckley, W. Va., who can remember duty 
in a guncrew on the USS Mississippi. That 
was in the old Marine Corps—or at least 
before Pearl Harbor. Not to be forgotten is 
tall, quiet Warner D. Strubler, Charleston, 
W. Va., a sergeant who is not a youngster, 
and who stuck with the 11th Marines’ ar- 
tillery outfit on Guadalcanal until things 
were fairly well secured on November 8, 
1942, and was then evacuated with a. leg 
wound and a severe case of malaria. 

All of these boys and the 30-odd like 
them at NOP are chaffing at the bit until 
their six months’ stateside time is up and 
they can go back to combat or duty more 
exciting than preventing theft, unauthor- 
ized entry or possible sabotage of a naval 
munitions factory. Most of them would 
like to go to England or Europe and add 
that theater to the American and South 
Pacific. 

One of the things that makes guard duty 
monotonous to men of this caliber is the 
routine. There is no “hour on-hour off” 
schedule of Guadalcanal when the crack 
of a twig would set men on edge with tense 
trigger fingers. If it was a little more like 
that, it would be different. At NOP they 
stand a “four on-sixteen off” schedule. A 
goodly number of the men from both the 
older and younger group have served at 
South Charleston before and it was their 
first choice for stateside duty. 

Facilities at South Charleston don't 
cause much chop beating. Originally 
planned for a complement of 125 men, the 
new brick barracks appear to be scale 
models of those at Quantico or San Diego 
and contain two large squadrooms, office 
space, mess hall, NCO’s quarters, recrea- 
tion room, PX and library. In the rear is 
a firehouse and a laundry where the men 
get two-day laundry and pressing service 
for about two dollars a month. 

Formality is noticeably lacking in the 
routine. There are no formal guard mounts 
or daily field inspections largely because 
the weather and the number of limited 





Many Marines sought to “do China duty" and 
youths joined the Corps for the adventure 


service men and Class IV men restrict ac- 
tivity. A daily inspection in the barracks 
for those not on duty is held each morning. 
SgtMaj. Ganzel comes in promptly at 0930, 
the squadroom corporal sings out “stand 
by” and the Sergeant Major passes down 
the rows of bunks giving a hasty glance 
into lockers and lockerboxes. Generally he 
picks up a couple of field-stripped Reisings 
from the top tray of a locker box, squints 
cynically down the bore and then with an 
“O. K. men, carry on” passes out the door. 

Envy of practically the whole stateside 
Marine Corps is the liberty of the men in 
Charleston. Many ex-Marines live there. 
Marines from NOP avoid referring to them 
as “ex-Marines” however. These men are 
proud of their Marine Corps experience 
and never hesitate to tell the boys wearing 
the new ribbons of World War II of their 
service in World War I or elsewhere in 
Corps history. 

Invitations to homes for dinner are 
frequent as well as parties sponsored by 
local organizations. 

And if he just wants to pitch a heavy 
liberty, there are always places with such 
concealing names as “Pasttime”’, “Blue 
Room”, “O. B.’s” or “Budweiser” where he 
can drink beer and dance (no hard liquor 
served in West Virginia) to his heart's 
content. 

The Class IV men, however, aren't great 
liberty hounds. For most of them, Charles- 
ton is home. Many lived there before their 
last enlistment and were fortunate enough 
to obtain an assignment at NOP. They live 
either on the Navy reservation adjacent to 
the barracks or in the city. Class IV Re- 
serves are given the same allowances as a 
staff sergeant, either $1.90 per day quarters 


Sergeant Major Ganzel passes down the rows of bunks 
giving a hasty glance into lockers and lockerboxes 





and rations allowance or the regular family 
allotment. 

While guard duty is now mainly made 
up of Class IV’s and men back from combat, 
in peacetime it was something at which 
every Marine took his turn. 

Stateside guard duty varied from that 
of naval shore establishments to show out- 
fits for Presidents to special details such as 
the mails in 1921 and 1926. 

At the turn of the century, the Marines 
had opened guard posts throughout China 
—Pekin, Tientsin, Shanghai, in what was 
one of the biggest and most colorful chap- 
ters of Marine Corps history. 

It became a strong lure for every Ma- 
rine to “do China duty” and adventurous 
youths joined the Corps just for that 
reason. 

Much of the monotony of guard duty 
was lost in the allure of Chima although 
the men generally stood a “four on-sixteen 
off” watch with liberty every day at 1300. 
There was plenty of things to amuse the 
men besides liberty. Sports ranked high 
and none of them will forget seeing the 
Marine softball team shellac the Japs, al- 
though all Marines will admit that the Japs 
were “plenty good”. 

Tug o' war was another popular sport. 
This was one of the events of the regular 
meets when Marines would compete with 
the Italian, French and British troops. 
Marines often would stall a four-wheel 
drive training for this event. 

Choicest detail of the Fourth Marines 
in Shanghai was making the Yangtse River 
patrol to Chungking to guard shipments 
of silver and other cargo being sent to the 
banks in Chungking or elsewhere on the 
river. And it was not infrequent that the 
Japs came out from the short in small craft 
the size of whale boats and challenged the 
ship. The detail usually was made up of 
six picked men and a sergeant. They were 
armed to the teeth with two BARs, two 
sub-tommies, pistols, rifles, gas masks and 
steel helmets. 

Only man from South Charleston to serve 
in China is Sergeant Ernest T. Johnson 
who put in a cruise in 1910 to 1914. Johnson 
was in the original outfit of Marines who 
relieved the Army in Pekin. Several others, 
including Sgt. Maj. Ganzel and Ist Sgt. 
Porter have visited China while serving 
at sea, but most of the inspection rank cam- 
paign ribbons are for World War I and II, 
the West Indies or Nicaragua. 

END 
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HEN Marine Corps field musics go into battle they 
Wi: aside their bugles and drums. Guns make the 
music while they run messages for the command post. 

fill gaps in rifle squads, patrols and tank crews, man machine 
guns or help care for the wounded. Those with seagoing 
detachments serve wherever the commanding officer needs 
them most, and often are members of an ack-ack gun crew. 
Military tradition has it that the bugler starts every day 
as the most unpopular guy in his outfit. Nobody loves his 
Reveiloo, and everybody forgets he also blows Chow Bumps 
and Liberty Call. He has to stand for a lot of ribbing and 














Arriving at the Parris Island Field Music School, PFC James J. (Pete) 
Peterson reports to Senior Instructor Edmond DeMar, gets his schedule 
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In his first bugle class, Pete and other beginners are taught how to 
hold their horns and blow the scale. Just as well you can't hear this 


Pete draws his regulation bugle, red and green cords and Reising at the 
armory. All field music trainees have their weapons inspected weekly 


After drawing additional equipment at the field music storeroom, Pete 
gets some expert advice in the squadroom on how to wear his new gear 
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Here his class studies all of the 22 bugle calls they must blow o: 
garrison watch. They'll learn about 90 calls before they are throwgh 








GI Gabriels Learn Their Noisy 
Trade at PI's Field Music School 


Paradiddle 


such pleasant little pranks as having his G-horn filled with 
sand or “accidentally” dropped overside when the transport 
shoves off for a combat zone. But there’s more than that to 
the story of the Leatherneck drum and bugle boys, who have 
been in the forefront of every scrap and whose casualties 
have been extremely heavy in this war. 

Field musics are trained at Parris Island and San Diego. 
Typical in many respects of field music students who have 
gone through the school at P. I. is James J. (Pete) Peterson. 
Pete is 18, which is about average for most of the. Corps’ 
1400 buglers and drummers, and he hails from New York City. 
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. All field musics are taught the rudiments of the snare drum, spending After long hours of practice on the snare pads and the drums, Pete 
; an hour a day in drum class. First they practice on these snare pads gets a chance to demonstrate ability in outside drill with his class 


Here the budding field musics are taught how to hold their bugles for 
the flourish, a difficult maneuver unless you've had a lot of practice 
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Instructor shows Pete how to beat out the flam, the ratamacue and flam 
paradiddle on the snare drum, which is regulation in the Marine Corps 
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FIELD MUSIC 
(continued) 
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Pete is a star player on field music basketball 
team, one of the best in Parris Island league 


During nightly jam session in the squadroom, 
Pete beats out different rhythm on the drums 





Mail call is one every Marine likes to hear. Chow, pay and liberty calls 
also rate high in popularity, but reveille and drill call have few fans 
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Judo training is part of combat conditioning which field musics undergo 
in preparation for tough overseas assignments waiting for most of them 


Fifer and Drummer of Old Began the Tradition of Field Musics 


Salty old fifers raised hell when the 
Corps adopted the bugle in 1881 and many 
refused to blow it. They were proud of a 
fife and drum tradition which was as old 
as the Marines. Finally an order was issued 
that no fifer could re-enlist unless he 
signed an agreement that he would learn 
to blow the bugle. 

The Navy made all trumpet calls uniform 
in 1892, but Marine field musics learned 
their calls by ear until 1935, when the 
first Manual for Drummers, Trumpeters 
and Fifers, U. S. Marine Corps, was pub- 
lished. Advanced field music training was 
begun at Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. C., and the first Field Music School was 
established soon afterward at Parris Island. 

At the same time, ratings were changed 
to include the title of “field music,” re- 
placing the old ratings as drummers and 
trumpeters, and discontinuing the wearing 
of crossed drumsticks and trumpets in the 
angle of the chevrons. Present ratings are 
field music, field music first class, field 
music corporal and field music sergeant. 


Every drum and bugle corps rates a drum 
major, who wears two stripes below. 

In general, two field musics are assigned 
to each company, and one or more serve 
with the guard of the day at all Marine 
barracks and camps, as well as on shipboard 
and at Naval stations. 

Bugle calls are not used as widely in 
modern war as they used to be. Drill calls 
are no longer taught, although the original 
purpose of the bugle was to signal for 
movements of extended lines. Loudspeak- 
ers and gongs replace the bugler aboard 
warships. 

But nothing can change the fact that 
much of the color in Marine Corps parades 
and ceremonies is provided by the crack 
field musics, always the smartest and best- 
drilled outfit on the field. Scoff as he will, 
every Leatherneck knows that no other 
branch of service can boast such buglers 
and drummers. He also knows that when 
the American flag is raised in Tokyo, field 
musics will be there, sounding To the 
Colors. 


His training nearly complete, Pete stands his 
24-hour watch on the Parris Island rifle range 
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Biggest day for student field musics is rating day, when they must blow all of the 
calls and play the drums for their final grade. Pete got a 93, which is very good 


} Pete says goodbye to his buddies at the school as he ships. out for his next post 


\ at New River. There he probably will join a combat unit and go overseas with it 
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T was April 22, 1943, on the tiny Pacific 

isle of Funafuti and Field Music First 

Class Howard Barling was reflecting on 
the trick of fate that had just given him the 
job of waking people who didn’t want to 
get up. 

“Just because I was a timekeeper in civilian 
life, classification had to decide that that 
qualified me for this bugle blowing business,” 
Barling was saying to the members of his 
group. He was referring to the job he held in 
an industrial plant in Pontiac, Michigan, be- 
fore joining the Corps in August, 1942. 

But that was the last chance for chop beat- 
ing Barling had that day. 

The next thing heard on this tiny atoll of 
the Ellice group was the thunder of Jap 
bombs and the answering bark of ack-ack. 
Barling and the others hit their slit trenches 
to watch the show. 

Most of the 80-foot palms had been stripped 
or shattered by the naval bombardment which 
had preceded occupation of the island by the 
Marines. The huge tree near Fongale Village, 
which once had been visible 22 miles out to 
sea, was gone. Barling now saw the Japs 
bombs level the remaining landmark, the red 
spire of the church near what was left of the 
old residency. Then suddenly everything 
blacked out for Barling. A Jap bomb had 
blasted into the side of his slit trench, show- 
ering dirt and debris over him and his buddy. 

In a moment the Field Music came to, 
looked around and went to work. He dug out 
his buddy and then turned to help dig the 
rest of the men from the other end of the 
wrecked trench. 

Bombs were dropping all around and one of 
them struck a nearby army plane, still on the 
ground. Fully loaded with fused bombs, gaso- 
line and ammunition, the plane burst into 
flames and in a few seconds exploded, show- 
ering Barling’s trench with burning gas, and 
fragments. 

But that just made Barling all the more 
determined and he kept right on working, and 
as his Silver Star citation reads, “though 
wounded and burned, continued his rescue 
efforts until all personnel had been removed 
to safety.” 

A month later, recovering from his wounds, 
Barling asked for transfer to line duty and 
got it, along with a Corporal’s rating. He 
must have figured that this job of being a field 
music, and in a defense battalion at that, was 
too “soft” a job for a guy who joined the 
Marines to see some action. END 











































































Equipment Board, consisting of officers from 
varied fields, decides fate of all new items 


Laboratory of 


le and Death 





G. |. GEAR, FROM GUNS TO JUNGLE HAMMOCKS, MUST GET 
EQUIPMENT BOARD OKAY BEFORE BEING ISSUED IN THE FIELD 


by Sgt. John Conner 


RIZZLING rain, mud and big demo- 
1) lition craters lent a realistic air to 

the work at hand—the routine test- 
ing of an experimental weapon by a detail 
from the Marine Corps Equipment Board, 
the little-known but potent organization in 
Quantico, Va., that gives the word on what 
is best in frontline Corps materiel. 

Virtually everything used by Marines in 
weapons and other equipment is tested 
and evaluated by the MCEB before being 
entrusted with Marine lives in the battle 
lines. A comparatively new part of the 
Corps, the board operates directly under 
the Commandant who has the final say on 
all materiel 

In Brig. Gen. Pedro del Valle, board pres- 
ident, is represented important phases of 
the Corps’ meteoric advance into the front 
ranks of war equipment development. Dur- 
ing the early 1930's a few foresighted of- 
ficers, including General del Valle and 
the late Major General C. D. Barrett, an- 
ticipated the need for amphibious warfare 
preparation. Traditionally, Marines have 
been amphibious since their first beach- 
head landing in 1776, at New Providence 
under Captain Samuel Nicholas. Actually 
most Leatherneck fighting from that year 
until 1941 was either purely land or sea 
action. 

General Barrett was instrumental in 
establishing the old Combat Train Equip- 
ment Board, predecessor to the present 
organization. Its principal concern was 
adapting materiel to landing operations. 
Pedro del Valle, then a major, headed it 
Later he went on active duty, was a Ma- 
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rine Corps observer in Ethiopia and com- 
manded artillery on Guadalcanal. He came 
to the MCEB last September. 

The Combat Train Board was the first 
to develop the ramp type landing craft, 
pappy of the present-day fleets that are 
cracking the defenses of Japan and Ger- 
many. 

“No one thought we could do it,” the 
general said, grinning. “We not only had 
to invent a ramp that would leave a reason- 
able amount of room for troops or cargo, 
but build a boat that would stand the pound- 
ing of beach and surf. After we had proved 
it could be done the Navy took over and 
went ahead on that basic idea.” 

A top-flight hurricane that swept Flor- 
ida’s Everglades in 1933, marooning hun- 
dreds of people, provided the germ of an 
idea that materialized in the first amphib- 
ious “alligator”. Donald Roebling, wealthy 
bridge-builder, spent six years developing 
it for flood rescue work, only to see the 
Marine Corps kidnap it for the Pacific 
war. 

In pre-MCEB days Marines had to use 
Army and Navy standard issue for most 
of its equipment. In Nicaragua the Ma- 
rines’ small native mule had to stumble 
along as best it could under an over-sized 
pack saddle tailored for his much bigger 
American cousin in the States. It was 
the only kind the Army had, and the Army 
wasn't concerned with Nicaragua. 

Today, not only the United States armed 
forces but the entire Allied command, de- 
pend to a great extent on modern arms the 
Marine Corps Equipment Board has taken 






the lead in developing. The MCEB has 
some of the nation’s top-ranking scientists 
and engineers on its list of callers. Repre- 
sentatives of the other services, our Allies 
and industry come to the MCEB confer- 
ence table. 

Formed in 1935, the Board grew rapidly. 
In 1937 it began submitting projects for 
experimentation to the Fleet Marine Force 
during maneuvers and moved from Head- 
quarters in Washington to Quantico where 
it could have more room for its expanding 
activities. 

In 1942 the Experimental Section was 
started. Last November, the Liaison Section 
was established to keep in closest touch 
with all research development agencies of 
the War and Navy Departments, the Fed- 
eral Government and industry. 

MCEB has a cavernous capacity for new 
ideas to try out in its huge outdoor labora- 
tory in and around Quantico. From battle- 
fronts, the laboratories of private concerns 
and its own staff comes grist for its mill. 
Twenty to 30 projects are on the fire con- 
tinually. Some take a few days, some sev- 
eral months. 

Ideas and projects not originating in the 
Board are referred to it by the Comman- 
dant. Great care is taken to prevent duplica- 
tion of work done or being done by cor- 
responding Army, Navy or civilian agen- 
cies. When something is borrowed from 
the Army, for example, the board's job then 
is to determine whether the article is suit- 
able for Marine Corps use, and if it is not 
to develop it or recommend its rejection. 

After tests the Board, meeting once a 
month, may approve or disapprove any 
project. Approval should carry with it 
recommendations as to what units—Raid- 
ers, engineers, etc.—will get what new ma- 
teriel in what quantities. The Commandant 
may agree completely or change the sched- 
ule before ordering the Quartermaster to 
procure and supply. 

More suggestions and ideas from men 
at the front are wanted. In the days of 
defensive fighting reams of drawings on 
improvement of anti-aircraft gun mount.s 
came in from far-away Pacific islan¢ys In 
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this case all practical proposals received 
already were being carried out by the time 
the helpful Marines got their letters to 
Quantico. One of the most difficult jobs is 
evaluating of front-born ideas involving 
weapons or equipment—suggestions that, 
while perhaps highly desirable for certain 
types of fighting or particular areas, may 
not be of sufficient worth inthe broad 
strategy. 

Two yardsticks are used to measure the 
efficiency of materiel: Will the equipment 
do the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of Marines; will it do the greatest 
harm to the greatest number of the enemy? 

While in the development or test stage, 
everything is secret, and important weap- 
ons generally are not unveiled publicly 
until it is known the enemy has captured 
a working sample. 

The test case we saw under demonstra- 
tion was a new creation of Warrant Of- 
ficer Emil Garrett. When the test was 
finished the inventor packed his trial gear 
into a station wagon and, sliding behind 
the wheel, began to drive back to Quan- 
tico. He readily told his story en route. 

W. O. Garrett had been a farmer near 
Kilmichael, Miss., when he joined the Ma- 
rines in 1936. Last June in New Zealand 
he demonstrated a device he had built and 
operated within two hours after the idea 
came to him. Subsequently, he was trans- 
ferred to the Equipment Board and since 
has been giving out with practicable gad- 
gets that usually work at first attempt. 

“They are so damned simple they can’t 
help working,” said Platoon Sergeant Paul 
Anthony. “This guy can find a new gadget 
in any junk pile—two or three bits of iron 
will do.” 

Ten to 20 officers make up the Board 
proper. They represent Engineer, Signal 
and Ordnance Sections, Quartermaster, 
Aviation, Marine Corps Schools and Medi- 
cal activities. 

The section works in sub-groups : Camou- 
flage; Small Arms and Ordnance; Mechani- 
cal and Miscellaneous. Many of the smaller 
articles turned out by the board are com- 
pleted in the small shops of the Experi- 
mental Section. Machine work on the more 
intricate projects is, for the present at 
least, prepared by the Ordnance School 
and Repair Depot at Quantico. 

Much of the testing is monotonous, work- 
a-day duty. Movie stunt men have little on 
the routine of the Miscellaneous group. 
Both officers and enlisted men ride buck- 
ing rubber boats behind high-speed power 
craft; jump into the Potomac to test life- 
belts; engage in mock combat to find out 





New guns are subjected to continuous day after 
day firing Failures go back to manufacturer 










the quality of knives and 
bayonets, and ride mul- 
tiple-drive trucks over —— 
steep hillsides to deter- a 
mine their saturation 

point in traction and sta- “~ 
bility. 

Ordnance provides 
dangerous work. Weap- 
ons receive the most ex- 
haustive trials. Every- 
thing possible is done to 
make them blow a bolt, to 
wear them out in day 
after day of steady firing.. 
In the test of a single 
gun 77,000 rounds were 
fired before the model 
gave out completely. If a 
new type of firearm fails 
too often it goes back to 
the manufacturer or in- 
ventor for further elimi- 
nation of persevering 
“bugs”. It takes years to 
develop a standard piece 
such as the Garand M-1. 

Marine weapons must not be stopped by 
field conditions—heat, cold, sand, mud or 
water. Water is poured into receivers and 
sand jammed into mechanisms to determine 
what it takes to make a rifle quit or work 
the trouble out by hand operation. 
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Always on the lookout for new ways 
of protecting the health and comfort of 
Marines, the Board works to improve in- 
sect lotions; continually tests foods and 
field heating methods; feels out rubber- 
impregnated materiels to put between men 
and weather; wrestles with jungle ham- 
mocks to find one that will keep out mos- 
quitoes and rain, yet be easy to carry and 
put up. 

Early in the Pacific war the board set 
out to beat the Japs at their own game— 
camouflage. It developed a satisfactory 
jungle suit pattern, a light and simple sys- 
tem of camouflage against air spotting, and 
weatherproof paints, dyes and colored face 
creams. 


The old “flat top” landscape net was too 
heavy for the speedy installation that often 
means the difference between life and 
death. It weighs 200 pounds with all its 
paraphernalia, and takes hours to put up. A 
light paper fabric that requires no gar- 
landing has been turned out. It can be 
thrown over almost anything handy if there 
is not time to erect its light frame. 


Corporal Oliver Whitehouse knew about 
that. 





Pouring water in receivers of weapons is the 
standard MCEB test to judge ability to take it 
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Bucking rubber boats get bumped around when towed behind high- 


speed power craft in test to determine sea worthiness, durability 


“Nets easy to handle would have helped 
against incessant bombing of a Guadalcanal 
road junction near Henderson field,” he 
said. “The first bombings battered down 
the jungle around the junction leaving an 
open spot the Japs seldom failed to hit. 
Camouflage would have kept it hidden and 
protected traffic to and from the field, but 
in the first days of the campaign they 
didn't have time to unload enough food, 
much less carry and set up flat tops.” 


The board: worked out a_ successful 
jungle suit pattern after long experimen- 
tation. The trick was to get a color com- 
bination and design that would tally with 
most Pacific foliage, yet not blend into a 
solid silhouette at a distance. If colors are 
not broken up properly this will happen. 


During its experiments on camouflage 
the board received several suggestions from 
civilians. Although these proved impracti- 
cable, suggestions from civilians are by no 
means discouraged. The board makes no 
pretense of having the right answer for 
everything and is free to admit that time 
and time again problems come up which 
stump it, temporarily at least. 


It is the seemingly simple things that 
often stump the board. Take waterproof 
matches as an example; a number of tests 
failed to produce a satisfactory variety. 
Marines on Guadalcanal had a solution. 
The Japs had good waterproof matches. 





The boom lifting this jeep is the invention of 
Capt. H. W. Wynn. It can be constructed in field 
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the Raider company. The lieutenant 

signalled PFC Rufus G. Mayo to 
send Caesar back for reinforcements. Mayo 
scribbled the message, tucked it into a 
battered first aid packet attached to the 
collar around the neck of the big German 
Shepherd at his side. Then Mayo snapped 
loose the dog's lead 


A VICIOUS Jap crossfire pinned down 


“Report!” 

The word was spoken gently into Cae- 
sar’s ear, and Mayo gave the dog a last 
pat. Caesar started for the beach at a 
steady lope and was swallowed by the 
jungle. 

The procedure was the same as it had 
been scores, even hundreds of times before. 
There was just one difference: This was 
the time that counted. This was the mo- 
ment for which man and dog had been 
training and waiting for weeks. This was 
“D”" Day and “H” Hour. The place was 
Bougainville. 


When Caesar arrived at the battalion 
CP a few minutes later, the first message 
ever carried by a Marine war dog in actual 
combat was delivered. All during that first 
November day on Bougainville, Caesar re- 
peated the operation, making his way back 
and forth through the jungle carrying 
messages, maps and papers through enemy 
fire, running the only communications life- 
line that existed between the Marine Raider 
company and its CP 


That same day, Andy, a Doberman Pin- 
scher scout dog, led another company of 
Marine Raiders safely through the Jap- 
infested jungle to a trail-block position 300 
yards in from the beach. Twice along the 
way, Andy stopped short and looked from 
right to left to “alert” the presence of Jap 
snipers. 

That night, the dogs were the night se- 
curity for both the regimental and the sec- 
ond battalion command posts 

Caesar and Andy were two of the 24 
canine members of the First Marine Dog 
Platoon which went ashore with the as- 
sault wave in the landings at Bougainville. 
They came in under fire 
just as the men did and, 
still under fire, were dis- 
patched to various compa- 
nies according to pre- 
arranged plan. Afterward, 
it was Lieutenant Colonel 
Alan Shapley, commander 
of the Raider regiment to 
which the dogs were at- 
tached, who reported of- 
ficially: 

“The use of dogs in com- 
bat was on trial. The First 
Marine Dog Platoon was 
admittedly an experimental 
unit without precedent 
Like an experimental air- 
plane, ‘bugs’ were found. 
But the use of dogs in com- 
bat should no longer be on 
trial. To prove this only a 
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The First Marine Dog Platoon Was Considered 
A Curiosity Until Bougainville Proved Its Worth 


by TSgt. Murray Warder 
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“Marine Devildogs live a military life in the Corps, overseas as well as stateside. Regular routine 
except in combat is roll call, inspection every morning with handlers, dogs lined up in formation” 


‘D' Day for 


few of the feats of the dogs need be 
cited...” 

For some time the role of dogs in war 
has been growing. Use of dogs as senti- 
nels, to carry medical supplies, and as mes- 
sengers has been recognized. On Bougain- 
ville, dogs were in the battle lines and be- 
yond them as “points” for patrols into 
enemy areas. 

The first Marine Dog Platoon consisted 
of 48 enlisted men working in pairs as 
handlers for the 21 Dobermans and three 
Shepherds, plus six enlisted instructors 
and headquarters personnel. It was under 
command of First Lieutenant Clyde A. 


Henderson, a Cleveland high school chem- 
istry professor, who had been a Doberman 
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Andy led a Raider company to trail-block position on first day of Bougainville 
invasion, later scouted two enemy gun nests which paved way for forward push 
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fancier and amateur trainer for a decade 
before the war. 

Instructors and handlers came from the 
regular ranks; many of them were dog 
breeders and handlers and all of them 
were volunteers. Senior enlisted man for 
the unit was Master Gunnery Sergeant 
Dan M. Crosno whose 18 years of service 
include duty around the world. He was on 
the USS California when she was sunk at 
Pearl Harbor. The three instructors when 
the platoon trained at Camp Lejeune were 
Sergeant James K. Robertson, an experi- 
enced man with coon hounds; PFC Leo 
C. Crismore, a lumber company credit 
manager whose avocation long had been 
that of raising foxhounds and Irish Set- 
ters, and Corporal Raymond 
J. Considine, whose father 
is a veterinarian in Cleve- 
land. 

The platoon was the first 
to ship out of Camp Le- 
jeune and, after a pause on 
the West Coast for addi- 
tional training, landed in 
the South Pacific just a 
year after the Marine War 
Dog detachment was offi- 
cially established. 

“We felt lost when we 
came out here,” admitted 
Lieut. Henderson. “Every- 
one looked on us as a curi- 
osity and wondered what 
we were supposed to do. 
We weren't too sure our- 
selves... .” 

Colonel Shapley's Raider 
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regiment was billeted near where the dog 
platoon put up camp. One day the Colonel 
saw an exhibition of how the dogs deliv- 
ered messages—and immediately _ asked 
that the dogs be attached to his Raiders. 
Eager for a “sponsor” and knowing the 
Raiders’ reputation, Lieut. Henderson 
quickly agreed. Neither outfit ever has 
regretted the move. 

The two groups trained together at the 
advance base which was the jumping off 
spot for Bougainville, the dogs and their 
handlers learning the ways of the Raiders 
and the Raiders learning how to work with 
the dog teams. Weeks were spent in this 
integration, weeks which paid off at Bou- 
gainville. 

Not until the third day of fighting, “D” 
plus 2 cay, did the Japs begin firing at the 
dogs, and Caesar, who was the favorite 
with the men, was wounded twice. One shot 
lodged deep behind his left shoulder after 
entering the left hind leg. The bullet was 
close to Caesar's heart, and Lieutenant 
Commander Steven L. Steigler. the Raider 
Regimental surgeon, decided it would be 
too risky to try to remove it. Caesar still 
carries that chunk of lead. 

On “D” plus 7 day, as the Raiders pushed 
on into the jungle, Jack, a Shepherd mes- 
senger dog, and one of his handlers were 





hit during a sharp fire-fight. Despite the 
deep gash across his back, Jack reached 
his other handler with a message that the 
Nips had struck and stretcher bearers were 
needed. With the phone wires cut, Jack 
was the only means of communications the 
advance party had that day. 

Two days later the Marines were met by 
a barrage of heavy mortar fire. One handler 
and a dog were killed and several others 
shellshocked by the blasts. 

The most outstanding incident of the 
platoon’s record on Bougainville came 





Dogs are not trained to be vicious 
but to attack fearlessly on command 


Caesar, favorite with Raiders, carried the first war dog message of the war. » os 
He was one of four dogs injured on Bougainville, still carries slug in his side £ 





When attacking, dog goes for man's 
arm. Idea is to disable, but not kill 






on November 14, with Andy 
and his handlers as the prin- 
cipals. Andy was the Dober- 
man who had led the Raid- 
ers inland on the first day: 
he was popularly referred 
to as “Gentleman Jim” be- 
cause of his aristocratic de- 
meanor and aloofness with 
the other dogs. 

A Marine force up front 
ran into stiff Jap resistance 
that fourteenth day of the 
action. Andy’s two han- 
dlers, red-haired Private 
First Class Robert E. Lan- 
sley of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Private First Class John B. 
Mahoney of Clinton, Conn., 
volunteered to take their 
Doberman and seek out the 
enemy strong points. 

“We both had complete 
faith in Andy.” said Lans- 
ley, “and knew he would 
spot whatever was out 
there.” 

The three moved beyond 
the lines into the heavy 
foliage. Andy was about 25 yards out front, 
with Lansley next and Mahoney following. 
Lansley tells of what happened. 

“Suddenly,” he said, “Andy stopped 
short, and looked to the right and left, the 
way he always alerted. I crept up along a 
little trail behind him and saw _ two 
machinegun nests, one on each side of the 
trail. The Japs must have been too sur- 
prised to know what to do, for I just began 
cutting loose with my tommy gun, firing 
at one side of the trail and then the other.” 

Mahoney was wounded in the hand by 
a grenade fragment. A tank came up but 
ran into a land mine which blew off one 
track. Lansley emptied one magazine, re- 
loaded, resumed firing. 

“There were some small dugouts there,” 
he went on, “and I was carrying two gre- 
nades so I rolled them in. I walked past 
one hole and a Jap started to crawl out 
with a rifle, practically at my feet. I let 
him have a burst... .” 

Lansley was credited with killing at 
least eight Japs entrenched beside the trail. 
The wiping out of the machinegun nests 
by Andy and the handlers permitted that 
entire sector of the line to move forward. 

Andy was slightly shellshocked in that 










Learning to scale high barriers noiselessly is part of training. 
Stateside or overseas they go through paces daily to keep fit 


scrimmage. Over several weeks of action, 
all of the four Doberman bitches in the 
unit suffered some shock and so did some 
of the other dogs. Illness and disease among 
the dogs in travel and in combat, however, 
were remarkably low. 

Marine “Devildogs” live a military life 
in the Corps, overseas as well as Stateside. 
Regular routine, except in combat, is roll 
call and inspection every morning with the 
handlers and dogs lined up in formation. 
Repetitious daily training is given in all 
the commands the dogs must recognize, 
and in simulated combat type problems. 

The dogs are contributed by their own- 
ers and are to be returned to them after 
the war. So close has the attachment of 
many handlers become, however, that sev- 
eral have written asking the owners if they 
may keep the animals. After weeks of shar- 
ing his foxholes and tents on Bougainville 
with his canine partner, one handler wrote 
the owner: 

“I don't have much money, but I'll scrape 
together everything I can if you will sell 
your dog to me after the war.” 

The owner's reply was to the effect that 
the lad didn’t need any money. 

END 
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Aerial gunnery is not like shooting fish 
in a barrel, but it does relieve boredom 


Pvt. Robert Cassidy begins his training as a Marine aerial gunner in classroom, using 
mock-up machine guns which operate electrically to show proper sight alignment, lead 
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IKE most young Marines, 19-year-old Robert 
Cassidy of Trenton, N. J., wanted to be an 
air gunner if he couldn't be a pilot. Many 
recruits ask for that assignment, one of the most 
dangerous in aerial war, but few are chosen. 
Cassidy made the grade. 

Enlisting March 26, 1943, he went through boot 
camp at Parris Island where he was classified for 
aviation and sent to Cherry Point. After a month 
of combat conditioning he was transferred to the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Naval Air Station. There he got 
five months of radio training before he was as- 
signed to the Marine Aviation Detachment at the 
Naval Air Gunners School. 

For five weeks, in classrooms and on the range, 
he was taught just about all there is to know of 
the .30 and .50 caliber machine guns he will use to 
blast Jap planes out of the skies over the Pacific. 
He fired 3000 rounds of ammunition during this 
basic training and spent a lot of time learning how 
to strip, clean and repair his guns, keeping them 
always in readiness for instant action. 

Two classes of Marines are graduated at the Air 
Gunners School every month. After graduation, 
student gunners get fifty per cent extra flight 
pay and may wear the air gunner sleeve insignia. 
Next step is Operations and eight weeks of ad- 
vanced training in firing from planes. After Oper- 
ations, wearing the silver wings of an aircrewman, 
Cassidy will be assigned to a plane in a squadron 
forming at one of the Marine air bases. There he 
will learn teamwork before going into combat. 
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Recoatiltes is an inpartent phase of training. Gunners j 
must learn silhouettes of about 20 planes and 20 ships | 
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Aerial gunners must be able to take over if the regular radio operator is killed, so they get 24 Here Cassidy fires beam of light at movies 
hours of instruction in sending and receiving radio messages, regardless of previous training of attacking planes. It's like nickel skill game 
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Small models are used to illustrate problems in leading, trail and drag of bullets. 
Here Cassidy is shown the correct amount of lead in firing from bomber at fighter 


Shotguns with spade machine gun grips also are used to teach correct lead and sighting. 
Cassidy soon learns that this gadget has more kick than a .50 caliber machine gun 
"ES eR 















Gunners spend half their time in class, the rest on the 
' range. First they learn to load and fire the .30 caliber 
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Cassidy had best score on previous day's sighting, 


Here gunners sight at real plane, which flies toward them as instructor 
is rewarded with a half-hour hop in target plane 


counts up to 25. By the numbers, they decide when plane is within range 



















After firing, Cassidy and fellow students strip, clean in gasoline, oil and reassemble guns for the 
next class. A great deal of range time is spent on field stripping and nomenclature drill 





Here Cassidy, with other Marine and Navy gunners, strips .50 caliber machine gun. This is done on 
all ranges, and students are expected to be able to strip their weapons in less than two minutes 
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Belting .50 caliber ammunition. Pvt. Cassidy will 
fire 3000 rounds during his five-week course 
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Cassidy tries his skill with real turret guns, the twin .50s Firing twin .30s with spade grips from a bucket seat at a moving target 1000 yards 
which blast so many enemy warplanes out of the sky away, Cassidy wears Mae West and parachute so he can get used to the feel of them 
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Reaching advanced training stage, students fire from gun turrets in moving trucks 
at still targets. Pvt. Cassidy will do little actual flying at Jacksonville school 


Cassidy learns to shoot trouble on the malfunction range, 
where he must fix stoppages deliberately made by coaches 


Day before leaving school, students are taken to Naval Air Station and are given 
pressure chamber test, checked for physical defects under actual flying conditions 


Graduation Day—now corporal, Cassidy receives diploma from Navy Commander 
Dolecek, station captain. Capt. R. D. Baldwin, head of MAD, IstSgt. A. J. Cyr look on 
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cool shaves 


Right on the job © | 
Fighting Facial Fires! 
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Forests offer tree trunks, while open country often provides 
boulders. As long as they are big and solid they'll do the trick 


“Cover is where 
you find it” | 





OVER is good dope in combat. When the enemy starts 
shooting you'd better grab whatever cover you can, 
since it may mean the difference between that eventual 
| date back home and one of those island crosses. You can’t 
take cover with you so, since there’s no Government armor 
plate for foot troops, take advantage of whatever offers in 
the terrain—log or stump, shellhole or abandoned pillbox, 
even a slight depression that can be dug deeper in a hurry. 
Cover does not require concealment, but if Tojo can't see 
you, all the better. Main thing is get behind something, but 
quick, when he opens up and then let him have it. 





Ingram’s helps condition your skin for smooth shaving 





while it’s wilting your wiry whiskers! 











TTENSHUN!~ you men with whiskers, it keeps soothing, freshen- 
flaming faces! Why shave with ing, comforting your face.Andallthe | 
creams that neither refresh nor com- while, Ingram’s helps condition 
fort? Be smart and play safe same for smooth shaving. 
switch to Ingram’s Shaving Cream. Time marches on—- and that cool, 
For Ingram's is a cream you can fresh; smooth feeling lingers on. 
count on for speedy action and cool, And, Ingram's shaves really do 
cool shaves! something for that good-looking pan 
Just blanket your chin under that of yours. So next time you’re over at 


the Post Exchange or 
near a drug store — call 


Get low. Dry creek beds provide not only protection but chance 
for flanking movements. Don't let the Nips enfilade you, though 


creamy Ingram’s lather 
for Ingram’s. In tube or | -_ -—- — es ———— 


and shaving woe gets the 








works! Every second 
that Ingram’s lather is at jar--either way it rates’ | == =" 
work helping to wilt your ow 4 a salute. , 
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IN JAR OR TUBE 


INGRAM’S ee 


SHAVING CREAM | mtr am 
Artillery fire may leave shellholes and similar opportunities for | | 
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Product of Bristol-Myer | the cover-seeking Marine, particularly in otherwise open sectors | 
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In wooded terrain stumps make good cover 


Take every advantage of ravines and other natural depressions; 
they are very useful in avoiding the enemy's flat trajectory fire 


and, with 


spotted™ camouflage suit, should prevent loss of your dog tags 
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No knack with a Pack— 
but a Whiz about His Smile! 


Awkweord Squad or Old Cam- 
paigner, gums, too, need 
care. Let Ipana and massage 
help you to a smile that will 
find fun on leave. 


HE rookie can get all his gear into his 

pack but he just can’t make the stuff 
stay “put.” Right now his pack has more 
sags than a G. I. cot. But the Sarge will 
give him a lift...a lift to the head of the 
K. P. list. 

However, though the rookie has lots to 
learn about the Marine Corps, he’s a 


“vet” about the care of his smile. For he 
cares for his gums as well as his teeth. 

He knows today’s well-cooked foods 
don’t give gums all the exercise they 
need. Sometimes, gums get flabby, sen- 
sitive, and a good way to help them to 
firmer health, is to use what so many 
dentists call “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” 


When you brush your teeth with Ipana 
— massage a little more of it along your 
gums. Ipana and massage is the order of 
the day for sparkling teeth, firmer gums. 
a brighter smile. Get Ipana at your PX 
or drug store. 
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For Orderly, Good-Looking Hair— 
Vitalis and the ““60-Second Workout”! 


F you use Vitalis, will a dozen girls 

rush out to greet you every time you 
ring a door bell? Will they fight to geta 
button off your coat? Not really, Mister! 

But neat, Vitalisized hair will add a 
snap to your appearance that every 
girl admires. Use Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout.” 

Rub Vitalis on your scalp. That tin- 


VITALIS 


UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Wartime Vitalis is made under government 
restrictions that affect most products today. 
But you get a// three benefits from Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout.” (1) Keeps hair well- 
groomed (2) helps rout loose dandruff and 
(3) helps prevent excessive falling hair. 
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gle is a sign circulation is speeding up. 
And you help protect your hair against 
sun that can bake it brittle—showers 
that wash away natural oils. 

Comb your hair, It’s easy to manage. 
Has a natural, handsome lustre, with 
no “patent-leather” shine. Start with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout” 
for hair that rings the bell with the 
belles. At any drug store or P. X. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 














Do you know these thirteen arm and hand signals 
which any squad leader may use? Excellent score re- 
quires twelve correct answers; good, ten; fair, six; any- 
thing below you probably will get lost your first time 4 
in combat. See page 66 for answers. 
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Deacon Dodson set his automatic rifle against 
a banyan tree and started off in a clear voice 





Parachute Battalion was playing the 
Second Marine Raider Battalion at 
softball on a Southwest Pacific base. 

The score was tied and the game had 
reached the thirteenth inning when a ter- 
rific argument started. A tall rifleman with 
a high clear voice stepped out on the 
diamond, said a few sharp words and all 
the debating stopped with a magical sud- 
denness. The game was resumed. The tall 
rifleman had made a decision and both 

teams seemed 

to respect his 
decision most 
» highly. His 
‘name was PFC 

Milton A. Dod- 

son of Chatta- 

nooga, Tennes- 


QO’: day last Fall, the Third Marine 


see. 
Before the 
war, PFC Dod- 


son was an ordained and active minister. 
He refused a commission as a chaplain and 
joined the Marine Corps. Later he quali- 
fied as a paratrooper. He saw heavy action 
on Bougainville and proved to be a good 
rifleman in a fire fight. 

The chaplain for Dodson's outfit was 
taken ill on Bougainville. The gangling, 
30-year-old private from Tennessee was 
called on to speak at the Battalion’s me- 
morial services for the dead after the fierce 
fighting on Hellz-Poppin’ Hill. 

“Deacon” Dodson propped his automatic 
rifle against the roots of a banyan tree. 
Then he stood on a little rise of ground 
in the jungle clearing. He looked into the 
faces of the officers and men of the bat- 
talion and started off in his clear, drawl- 
ing voice: 


“It has fallen to my lot to deliver a me- 
morial message today, based upon the Word 
of God, commending the heroism and cour- 
age of our deceased comrades and to ex- 
press the blessed hope we have in a glo- 
rious future—the eternity beyond. Jesus 
said: “I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never 
GO sss 

“Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthian 
church, said: “If in this life only, we 
have hope in Christ we are of all men most 
miserable. .. .” 

“There is SOMETHING that all the ac- 
cumulated powers of death, hell and the 
grave cannot obliviate. That SOME- 
THING we call MEMORIES—the memo- 
ries we have and will continue to have of 
those who now sleep beneath the sod of 
this tropical island. Here is our comfort 
and solace: that God, on the morning of 
resurrection, will not overlook the graves 
that hold the bodies of our comrades. On 
the morning of resurrection, the tombs of 
all the world’s greatest men will have no 
priority over the Marines who died in this 
lonely outpost. 

“We are deeply saddened because our 
ranks have been broken by the enemy. At 
morning reveille and roll call their names 
were called and no one answered. But 
when the Eternal Dawn breaks forth over 
the threshold of the endless ages and 
Gabriel blows reveille, we will all be re- 
united, all present and accounted for. 

“So today, to these lives we knew, their 
heroic sacrifices, their courage, we bid 
farewell in salute, with the hope for a 
glorious future in the Eternities beyond.” 
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is there anyone finer 


YEAR ago some Marines in the Solo- 

mons who had been listening to a pretty 

radio singer in the States give out with 
the familiar “You'd be sooooo nice to come 
home to”—sat down and wrote a letter—and 
bestowed a title to end all titles concerning the 
girl they'd like to most with. 

Today, deeply treasured among all the 
honors and commendations and titles heaped 
on the fair brow and reddish-brown hair of 
Miss Dinah Shore, this letter remains on 
proud display at the singer's home in Beverly 
Hills, California. It reads: 

“The boys in the company, 
except two (they like Ginny 
Simms), have elected Dinah 
‘The Girl We'd Like Most 
To Dream About While In 
A Coma Resulting From Ma- 
laria Which We Acquired 
On Guadalcanal.’ 


“Signed, Semper Fidelis, 
Headquarters Company, 2nd 
Battalion, Sixth Marines. 
(Except two, they like Ginny 
Simms.)” 

“Marines,” concludes Dinah 
after reading the letter for 
the umpteenth time, “are the 
greatest guys in the world.” 

If Dinah wore all her honorary crowns at 
once she'd look like a juggler balancing a 
stack of plates on her head. She's a colonel, 
captain, or admiral (honorary, of course), at 
a dozen or more military camps. At least two 
giant bombers have been named for her. She's 
been named “Queen Bee of the Seabees,” “Lady 
of the Silks” by a paratroop outfit in Italy, 
and “Sweetheart of World War II” by the sing- 
ing sweetheart of World War I—Elsie Janis. 
But that title-ending-title from the malaria- 
bound Marines in the Southwest Pacific— 

“That really gets me,” Dinah declares. 

Miss S., may it be noted, isn’t a raving beauty 
and doesn't pretend to be, but she’s pretty as 
all get-out and has a figure that blends into 
any bathing suit. She dresses smartly—tailored 
slacks for comfort, expensive evening gowns 
when professional appearances demand, and 


Joan Lawrence—Opposite Page 
Five feet, eight inches of blonde love- 
liness, she’s the favorite of the 
bigger boys and works for MGM 








Dinah Provides a Dish They Didn't 
See While Scrapping on Guadalcanal 


still has one of the few genuine southern ac- 
cents in radio or moving pictures. She was born 
in Tennessee, calls Nashville home, which 
Nashville is only too happy to acknowledge, 
and was christened Frances Rose Shore. She 
changed it to Dinah Shore, and for the follow- 
ing hilarious reason. (Dinah now talking): 

“Everybody down in Nashville changed the 
‘Frances’ to ‘Fanny,’ and that was a very punny 
name. They'd say, ‘Fanny sat on a tack. Fanny 
Rose. Fanny Rose sat on a tack. Did Fanny 
rise? Shore.’ 

“I had to do something.” 

Once Fanny—er, Dinah, played the Base at 
Dago with Eddie Cantor. At the conclusion 
Cantor suddenly asked if anyone in the au- 
dience would like-to kiss Dinah. (Cantor 
thought this was great, as long as it wasn’t him 
who had to kiss some strange bewhiskered 
sergeant). The response, naturally, was tumul- 
tuous, and Dinah stepped uncertainly down to 
the first row and planted a hurried kiss on the 
first man she saw in uniform. 

The uproar swelled, mixed with catcalls and 
boos. Then Dinah saw what had happened. Out 
of the thousands of willing, howling Marines 
in the place, she had smacked the one visitor- 
guest in the theater—a dogface. 

Dinah has appeared on about 30 Command 
Performance shows in response to demands of 
her admirers scattered around the world. She 
doesn't say so, but this is twice more than any 
other girl singer. She even did a “Command 
Performance” for the King and Queen of 
England. 

But she got a bigger kick out of a special 
recording for some R. A. F. men in Scotland 
who wrote that they had a phonograph and one 
lone recording of Dinah’s “Blues In the Night.” 
“It is so worn,” they wrote, 
“we now have it rationed to 
three playings a day.” 

Then there was “Mad 
About Him, Sad About Him 
Blues,” which prompted Pri- 
vate Robert J. Hess, fresh 
from operations overseas, to 
write Dinah that she had 
been “elected songstress of 
the Ist Battalion, Third Ma- 
rines.” Scrawling a request 
for an autographed picture, 
Private Hess asserted, “Do 
this and I'll take on a whole 
Jap division by mysef.” The 
autographed picture was sent. 

“You know I shouldn't say this, and the 
Navy will be furious,” said Dinah, harking back 
to the general subject of Marines, “but I can’t 
help but think that Admiral Halsey ought to 
be a Marine. He acts like one, he talks like 
one, and he looks like one.” She said she sang 
at a dinner when the admiral was here not long 
ago, and, “Every time I'd look at him I couldn't 
get over the fact that he had on a blue uniform 
instead of the forest green of the Marines. 


“But,” she cautioned, “don't let the Navy 
know I said this.” 


All of which was fine, except that Miss S. 
was forgetting, or ignoring the fact that her 
husband is Corporal George Montgomery of 
the Army Air Forces. How about that? 


“Well, that is a tough one to answer,” she 
admitted. “But you see, I happened to fall in 
love with the man, not his uniform.” 


Dinah is not only a great entertainer, singer 
and “The girl we'd like most to dream about 
while in a coma resulting from malaria which 
we acquired on Guadalcanal”—she’s a diplo- 
mat, too. END 
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“I told you nothing could keep us apart, 


Wilbur, if you got rid of your 
‘5 o'clock Shadow’!” 


“It's wondertul, Honey ... Hey, you're not 


sitting on my Gem Blades, are you?” 


So you wouldn't worry about 
Gem Blades at a time like 
that! Well 
probably in the bag because 


brother — she’s 


Gems kept his face free from 
“5 oclock Shadow”. 

Try genuine Gems your- 
self. Thicker, tougher, super- 
keen. They keep you face- 


neat longer! 










































WE-—the Marines 


A SERGEANT getting on a crowded train and taking the only 





available seat found himself next to a Marine of the weaker sex 

An elderly lady in the adjoining seat struck up a conversation 
with the WR by asking, “You’re a woman Marine, aren’t you? You 
know I’ve never learned what you're called. Of course, I’ve heard of 
the WACs, the WAVES, and the SPARS, but never you.” 

“Why, we're not called anything except Marines,” the WR replied, 
and then quickly and in a low voice out of the side of her mouth said 
to the sergeant, “and if you say a word to her I’ll slap your face.” 

* 





Here's a story going the rounds of Marines in the Central Pacific: 

It concerns an engagement of the Bonhomme Richard, Captain John 
Paul Jones’ warship, in 1779. The Richard was engaged with the superior 
British warship, Serapis. From the maintops Jones’ Marines had kept 
up a heavy rifle fire and had thrown hand grenades into the Serapis’ hold. 
However, the Bonhomme Richard was afire and things looked very bad 
for the Americans. One Marine private, sitting in the maintop, had his 
rifle shot from his hands and flames were licking up the mast toward 
his roost. On the bridge below the Marines, Jones drew his sword. 
waved it over his head and yelled: “We have iust begun to fight.” 

The Marine shook his head, disgustedly, and commented: “In every 
outfit you always find one silly knucklehead who never gets the Word.” 

* 


PFC F. J. Smith of New Orleans, a veteran of Guadalcanal 
and Tarawa, used to be the second man in the second squad 
in the second platoon in the second battalion, second regi- 


ment, Second Marine Division. 
oe 


PFC Robert Ryan got several months of “snapping in” for his real- 
life role as a Marine. Ryan portrayed a Marine captain in a motion pic- 
ture starring Pat O’Brien. Most of the scenes for the picture were shot 
last Autumn on the Marine Corps base at San Diego, at Camp Pendleton 
and Camp Elliott. Immediately after finishing the picture, Ryan volun- 
teered for the Corps. You may remember Ryan in the picture, “Behind 
the Rising Sun”. In this flicker he played the American boxer who 
fought the big Nipponese wrestler. He also played an Army sergeant. 
opposite Ginger Rogers, in “Tender Comrade”. 











A Marine Corps Combat Correspondent writes that the jungle is a 
place: 

Where one doesn’t have to sink to his knees to pray because he's 
already up to them in mud. 

Where men, with their tan drained away by jungle suction, file along 
a trail in a column of ghosts. 

Where there are no boys . . . iust men who became of age the first 
time a Jap machine gun stuttered their name. 

Where your clothing gets so dirty it finally taps you on the shoulder 
and asks to be relieved. 

Where veterans, long overseas, get to think of foreign service as 
being in the United States. 

Where you wouldn’t want to live, but have to fight to do so. 

Where a mound of earth and a rugged cross break the skyline 
of the Rising Sun. 

Where men don’t cry, because the ability to do so is no longer there 

Where the fellow whom Mother couldn’t induce to wash behind his 
ears now cusses because he can't take a bath. 

Where a Marine may not be quite so good as he thinks he is, but 
no Jap would dare tell him so 

Where, at night, the jungle darkness squashed men into their fox- 
holes, but fails to smother thoughts of home. 

Where a Marine charges a pillbox, armed with only a grenade, but 
giving- the impression he'd have done the same thing with a handful 
of rocks. 

Where the Japs call you to breakfast with a mortar shell. 

Where a man can get sick of the war in 30 seconds. 

Where a man often wonders if the people in the States know what 
it is really like out in this damnable jungle. END 
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NE of the features that 
have made Victory Huts 
so useful for military housing is 
their flexibility. Completely 
pre-fabricated, demountable 
and portable, Victory Huts may 
be combined into multi-units of 
many sizes and shapes for use as 
field hospitals, headquarters, 
offices or “day rooms.” 


The same principle of pre-fabri- 
cation makes for easy, quick 
erection of Victory Huts, as well 
—as little as six man-hours per 
unit! Because of their design, 
which includes Air-Space insu- 
lation and insect-resistant con- 


TEXAS PREFAB 


(TEXAS PRE-FABRICATFD HOUSE AND TENT COMPANY) 


Dallas, Toad 


Shoreham Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
MAKERS OF “VICTORY” HUTS AND “VICTORY” HOMES 
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struction, Victory Huts are suit- 
able for use in any season or 
climate — as comfortable and 
practical in winter as summer. 


Why not write or wire for full 
details of the Victory Hut as an 
answer to your military housing 
problem? You can count on 
Victory Huts to reach you in a 
minimum of time, wherever you 
may be, since they are readily 
transportable—easy to load and 
carry by truck, train or ship. For 
exact costs of Victory Housing, 
indicate number of men to be 
accommodated, or size of build- 
ings required. 





We are proud 
to fly the 
Army-Navy 
“E” banner 
for efficiency. 

















“The chief loves a cozy fire, a good 
book and his Sir Walter Raleigh!”’ 
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as it smells 
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TUBBY WAITES 





by SSgt. Harold Helfer 


T’S quite natural that the weirdest kind of scuttlebutt 
should start when a Marine lieutenant faints dead away 
right after receiving his commission. I guess I'm qualli- 

fied to let it be known just how it all came about. I'm the 
guy who picked him up. 

I'm Troy Epps and I guess there's hardly an officer in the 


| Marine Corps who hasn’t heard of me. Nearly all of my 22 


years in the Corps have been spent turning members of the 
human race into Marine officers. All kinds of guys have 
aspired to be leatherneck leaders, naturally-born officers and 
unnaturally-born officers, but never did I have a collision 
with anybody like this Tubby Waites. 

It was quite obvious why everybody called him Tubby. 
He was all fat and about two yards wide and he had to try 
a long time before he finally was accepted for Officer 
Candidates’ School. 

Now, I like to break my platoons in gently, so I started 
the first morning out with only a five-mile hike, giving the 
“double-time” command only every now and then and dodg- 
ing most of the hills, but we hadn't gone more than a quarter 
of a mile and this Tubby is huffing and puffing something 
flerce. 

“What's the matter there?” I yelled at him. “Pick up your 





feet! What do you think this is—a waltz?” 
“Yes sir,” he said. I think he tried to smile but he didn’t 
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POST IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT 
America’s Most Honored Jewelry Item 
THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 


hey of Honor 


In Sterling Silver or 10K. Gold 





Created in response to the demand for a quality article of service 
jewelry to be worn by Mothers, Wives, Sweethearts and Sisters of 
service men with genuine pride. Designed exclusively for Post by 
one of the foremost jewelry designers in the country, we pledge that 
this beautiful symbol will be only to service men or to those 
who can prove a direct relationship to a man in service. A “Certi- 
ficate of Validity” is issued with every “Key Of Honor’’ as evidence 
of our desire to make this truly, an emblem, which—‘‘Only 

Who Share Have The Right To Wear” 





U.S.M.C. “Key Of 
Honor” in Sterlin 
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Complete with chain, 
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$4.95 
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silver, per pair, only 
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have the strength. 

About a half-mile later his feet were dragging the ground 
and I yelled at him, “Hey, you, what do you want, a Rolls 
Royce?” and his “No sir” was as weak as the punch at a 
sewing circle meeting. 

He made it, though, much to my surprise. That evening, 
again much to my surprise, I saw his face sticking through 
the doorway of my tent. 

“Well!” I demanded. 

“Could I see you for a minute, sir?” 

“I guess so. Come in.” 

“I just wanted to say I was sorry about the way I marched 
today. I’m way out of condition. But I want you to know I’m 
going to do the best I can, the very best.” 

“Now that’s comforting,” I remarked. “I'll be able to sleep 
better tonight.” 

“You see, it means a great deal for me to make the grade. 
A very great deal.” 

“Your record shows that for seven years you've been a 
staff sergeant doing desk work in Atlanta. Now why did you 
want to give up a soft spot to become a private and sweat 
blood on the chance of becoming an officer? I don’t get it.” 

Tubby’s face turned the color of dago red wine. 

“There’s a girl,” he stuttered. 

“Well, I'll be darned. You mean some 
wench talked you into it.” 

“No sir. Not exactly. She doesn’t even 
know I'm in officers’ class.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“You see, sir, she’s an officer in the Ma- 
rine Corps Women’s Reserve—a second 
lieutenant. It’s practically imposisble for 
us to ever be together because enlisted 
personnel and officers, as you know, 
can’t have any social life together. It’s 
pretty awful. There’s nothing that we want more than to be 
able to go dancing together and to go to concerts and movies. 
But as it is now we can’t even have lunch together or go to 
the PX for a coke. The way it is now we can't even be seen 
together, even though she’s the girl I love. So that’s why 
I've just got to be an officer, too.” 
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A grand smoke... 





the cigarette 
| that not only 
tastes better... 


but, also... 
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Recognized by Doctors 


as proved less irritating to the nose and throat! 








ERE’S what happened when smokers changed to PHILIP Even sf you've never noticed any ir- 
ritation from smoking—you ought to 
try PHILIP Morris. For this famous 


Morris — actual men and women smokers, in clinical 


tests conducted by distinguished doctors. It was found — = 
; ; ; cigarette is not only proved less wri- 
and reported in a medical journal — that: / 

tating to your nose and throat,—you'll 
WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE find it is also a far finer-tasting smoke! 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOKING — Try #t—and see for yourself. 


EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED. 
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WAITES (continued) 


“And she doesn’t know about you going to officers’ 
class? I don’t get it.” 

“You see, sir, I didn’t tell her I was going to try to be an 
officer because in case I didn’t make the grade she wouldn't 
have to know I failed at it. So all I told her was that I'd been 
transferred to this base. But I want you to know, sir, that 
I'm going to do my best to make good.” 

And he did too. In fact, I have never seen a guy try any 
harder. I thought he would bust a gut trying to get down in 
the sitting position on the rifle range, but he wouldn't give 
up. When the rest of the platoon was back in the tents relax- 
ing, he would still be out there on the range, trying to work 
his over-stuffed carcass into proper positions for firing. 

On the obstacle course he was a sight. He was always the 
last man around it and he always brought down at least three 
or four of the hurdles. At least a half dozen times he fell 
into the pit he was supposed to 
jump across. He lost a pound 
every time he had to squeeze 
himself through the sand tunnel. 

He was always huffing and 
puffing but he never complained. 
He'd be so tired when he came 
back from a hike sometimes 
that he barely had the energy 
left to feed himself afterwards. 
Once, after skirmishing on the 
beach all afternoon, he was so 
pooped out that he just lay there 
stretched out and a half dozen 
- waves rolled over him before he 

could make the effort to get up. 


A Marine officer candidates’ class is tough—don't let any- 
one ever tell you any different—and the young hopefuls 
began falling by the wayside. Hardly a week went by but 
what two or three of ‘em were taken off the muster roll. But, 
somehow. Tubby managed to hang on. What they call sheer 
determination, I guess. 

“I never saw a guy try so damn hard for anything in all 
my life,” I told him once. “If it weren't for that, I suspect 
you'd have been washed out long ago.” 

“You don't know what it means to me to be an officer,” he 
said, grinning. “I'll be able to take my girl to dances and 
to plays and to concerts and we'll be able to eat in res- 
taurants together. It'll be wonderful!” 

The final test for the candidates is a 30-mile full-pack hike 
in the broiling afternoon over many steep mountains and on 
the double much of the time. If they survive, they're in. 

Tubby, with 25 less avoirdupois than the day he joined 
the platoon, was right up there with tHe rest of them for the 
first 20 miles. But his muscles began to turn into knots and 
his breath began to get shorter and shorter. And the biggest 
hills were saved for the last. Tubby was not only huffing and 
puffing but grunting, too, and the sweat was coming down 
him so that he looked like he was being followed around by 
a cloudburst. 

But he made it. He was staggering toward the end, but he 
made it. 

And the next morning there wasn't a prouder or happier 
man in all the Marine Corps than Lieutenant Waites. He was 
195 pounds of pure joy. I know cherubs aren't eligible for 
the Marine Corps but he sure looked like one with that round 
beaming face of his. When the colonel handed him his com- 
mission, he looked at the certificate with awe, as if it had a 
halo around it. 

Shortly afterwards a letter came for him. I saw it was from 
his girl so I took it over to his quarters myself. 

“I suppose you couldn't wait to tell her you're an officer,” 
I said, grinning. 

“I've just finished writing her,” he grinned back, tearing 
open the letter I had given him. “She's the only girl in the 
world I would have gone through all this for you know.” 

He commenced reading the letter. I saw his mouth open 
wide suddenly and he screamed out something, I don’t know 
what. 

Then he swooned. 

While I was sprinkling water on his face, I read the letter. 

It began: “I have the most wonderful news, darling. Some- 
thing happened at our barracks that wasn't my fault, but for 
which I took the blame. I knew it would bust me and I was 
glad of it. Now I’m only a corporal and we can go dancing 
together and to concerts... .” 

END 
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contact among our forces during the first 36 hours on Tarawa, 
PFC John M. Gross faithfully shielded his radio gear against 
salt water and scathing Jap machine gun fire to get it ashore. 


| Lone communications man at central headquarters to maintain ? 








PFC Gross strolled nonchalantly out from under the protecting 
pier and began signalling other communication hookups ashore. 
Similar risky gambles kept his radio in continuous operation. 


9 Pee Grom 2 enemy fire that lashed the water in the area, 4 





Changing boats twice to reach shore, Gross reported to the 
assault troop commanders amid a spray of enemy sniper bullets. 
The party dodged beneath a pier while proceeding towards the 
shore, only to find it too low for Gross to extend the antenna. 
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Upon reaching the beach CP site, PFC Gross dropped his load, 
made a few tests and went into action. Within minutes he had 
contacted every force on Tarawa, taken over and organized the 
entire communications hookup of the desperate first 36 hours. 





enemy fire to collect some batteries on the beach. If he had 
fallen victim to fatigue or carelessness during those critical 
hours, troop organization would have been seriously imperiled. 


Pene# 


4 In addition to going without sleep, PFC Gross once chanced ‘ 


His heroic radio operations also enabled the relay to forward 
messages to naval task batteries supporting the ground troops. 
An officer said: “It would be difficult to estimate the outcome if 
PFC Gross had not gome through in such an unfaltering manner.” 
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Can Air Power 


NOR those of you who still adhere 
4 rigidly to the belief that air power alone 
will win the war, there stand three im 

mediate points for your consideration 

Last month, tired doughboys withdrew 
from the town of Cassino in Italy where their 
northern advance has been stopped for weeks 
On the morning of March 15, thirty-six 
Mitchell bombers suddenly flashed out of the 
sky and let loose their bombs on the ancient 
city 

A few minutes later another flight of 
Mitchells flew over, dropped their bombs. 
flew away. At 8:50 a. m. came the first flight 
of heavy bombers, followed by ten more 
flights of heavy bombers. Three more flights 
of Marauders finished the deluge 

More than 400 Fortresses and Liberators 
and some 150 medium bombers unloaded 
2500 tons of bombs on the city. Not a U.S 
plane was lost 

As soon as the last plane had unloaded, 
American artillery opened up and let 85,000 
rounds blast the city 

Then the infantry moved into the town 
Everyone expected to find the town in ruins 
with no organized resistance, but advance 
infantrymen met a withering fire from the 
supposedly knocked out defenders At 
month's end, U. S. infantry still was trying 
doggedly to capture the town 


GI Legislation 


The Senate last month passed and sent to the 
House the “GI Bill of Rights” which calls for 
$3,500,000.000 expenditure for service men and 
women. The House will offer no serious objections 

The legislation calls for 

1. A flat authorization for $500,000,000 for new 
hospital construction 

Government-paid education of from one to 
four years to any veteran (depending on length 
of service). estimated to cost $1,000,000,000 

3. Unemployment compensation payments of $15 
per week for 52 weeks out of a 24-month period 
estimated to cost $1,000,000,000 

4. Loans up to $1000, free of interest for the 
first year, 3 per cent thereafter, for the purchase 
of homes, farms or small businesses 

5. A new veterans’ placement bureau devoted to 
finding jobs for discharged veterans 

6. Designation of the Veterans’ Administration 
to supervise relief and other features including 
disability payments and hospitalization 

The question of adjusted compensation or 
“bonus” payments was left for consideration after 
White House approval of the bill 

Among the “bonus” bills pending is one esti 


mated to cost $30,000,000,000 


The Irish Again 


The U. S. and Britain asked the small country 
of Eire to expell German and Japanese representa 
tives from Dublin to prevent information about 
invasion preparation from leaking out. Eire re 
fused to do so 

Eire, by permitting Axis diplomats to move in 
and out, was reported to be giving aid to the 
enemy even though the intention of the country 
was to remain neutral 

Both the United States and Britain fumed at 
President DeValera’s refusal to kick out the Axis 
diplomats. The British, through Prime Minister 
Churchill, say that Eire will be cut off from the 
outside world if need be. Meanwhile they have 
slapped a ban on travel between Britain and Firo—<— 
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OF THE NEWS 


Bring Victory? 


Another lesson is being learned, although 
not as dramatic as that of Cassino. Berlin 
is today a mass of rubble, hardly operating 
Hamburg, Leipzig, other famous German 
towns are in ruins. Yet the Germans con- 
tinue to hight on all fronts with the same 
herce resistance. There is no doubt that the 
Allied bombings of the homeland have had 
tremendous demoralizing effect and have cut 
into war production by systematic wrecking 
of war plants. However, the hope of many a 
person that Allied air power alone could 
bring Germany to her knees is fading. As a 
part of the entire picture, certainly the sys- 
tematic reduction of German cities is having 
a telling effect on the Nazis, but it is still 
only one part of the grand plan of the 
eventual downfall of the Nazis. 

The third lesson to be learned from pres- 
ent actions is that Germany with inferior air 
power on the Russian front for more than a 
year has continued to carry out successfully 
a methodical retreat. Much the same thing 
happened in North Africa where their air 
power collapsed yet they were able to evacu- 
ate their troops 

Air power must fit into the schemes of 
war—not dominate it. Air power has intrin- 
sic limitations-—lack of accuracy in aim and 
lack of volume of fire 

The cannon now flies—artillery never won 
a war by itself 


The $64 Question 


Will We invade or By-pass Truk? 


Gist predicts that the over-all Pacific 
strategy plan calls for the invasion and cap- 
ture of the Jap bastion. Heartened by the 
success of their late hit and run raid, Ameri- 
can commanders will plan eventual capture 
of island which will neutralize southwest 
Pacific Jap-held positions, will provide spring- 
board for Philippines. 


Manpower 


On the books of Selective Service the largest 
classification is 1-C—the more than 9,000,000 men 
already in uniform. The next largest group is 
made up of those with dependency deferments— 
about 4.645,000—most of them now being reclassi- 
fied. Third is the 4-F group, 3,437,000 men rejected 
after physical and mental examination. On their 
way through the Selective Service process are 
1,090,000 others. From these sources, plus the 
group of youths reaching 18 each month, the Army 
and the Navy must draw the personnel to fill their 
projected needs. As of December 31, the Army had 
hoped to have 7,700,000 men, but last quarter dis- 
charges and inductions left a deficit of 218,000. 

The President appointed a five-man medical 
commission to restudy the armed forces’ physical 
requirements to see if these standards could be 
eased. The answer from the commission was “No.” 
There are 500,000 men in the Army on a limited 
service basis; a maximum of 300,000 more can be 
used. A re-examination of all 4-F’s may yield 200.- 
000 to 270,000 men for general purpose. This would 
make up for the year-end deficit. Thenceforth, in- 








A newcomer to Uncle Sam's continuously growing 
fleet-—tne mighty USS Missouri on the ways 


No Finnish Peace 


Finland refused Russian peace proposals. Both 
the British and American governments had urged 
that they be accepted. Helsinki, Finnish capital. 
was bombed. Finnish reasons: 1. Their army is 
more experienced, better equipped than ever before 
and hold better defense lines than in 1939-40. 2. 
They do not think they are of primary interest to 
Russia. 3. Soviet terms call for Finns’ demobiliza- 
tion. Finns fear absorption if this were to occur 
4. Peace terms entail a large land settlement. 5 
The military picture on the Russo-Finnish front 
is not likely to change in the immediate future. 6 
The Nazis are still a large factor. The Finns don't 
love the Germans, but hate and fear the Russians 


Pacific Theatre 


Many Washington observers believed that dur- 
ing the visit of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz in 
March, many importaht decisions on the conduct 
of the war in the Pacific were reached. 

Early April saw the continuation of aerial at- 
tacks on the islands, following the bombardment of 
Truk by land based planes, first such attack of the 
war. Navy planes, as well as Army planes based in 
the Aleutians struck at the Kuriles. On Bougain- 
ville, Marines were doing a good job of killing off 
the trapped Japs. 

All of these were regarded as the pre-view of 
big things to come. The U. S. was prepared to 
strike at the Japs in any one of many places and 
from several directions at once. Nobody yet knew 
when the big Pacific push would begin—but one 
thing was certain, Admiral Nimitz had his plans 
made and Marines could count on action. 


Situation 


ductions must run 75,000 to 100,000 monthly to 
make up for discharges and casualties. 

What this means is clear. Men now holding de- 
pendency deferments, chiefly pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers, must expect a stricter examination of their 
status. 

The biggest battle, however, on the manpower 
front was fought last month on those men holding 
occupational deferments. The War Production 
Board stated flatly that production would suffer if 
these men were drafted. They are for the most part 
highly skilled irreplaceable men. Agricultural 
spokesmen said any extensive draft of agricultural 
workers may have a serious effect on the food 
situation. 

What came out of the battle was that the Army 
demands all men under 26. There are about 243,- 
000 in this bracket. 

At month's end it appeared that of these 243,000 
men, less than 81,000 will stand up under the 
severe re-examination standards laid down 

The artmed forces seem to have won their battle 
for young men. 
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The Picture 


Last month, on the eve of the great, perhaps cli- 
mactic battles of the war in Europe, the promise 
made over three months ago at the Teheran Con- 
ference was moving toward fulfillment. Everywhere 
the Allies held the strategic initiative. From all 
sides they pressed their siege of. Fortress Europe. 

In the East, the Red Armies were rolling re- 
lentlessly forward. They had over the past year 
cleared the enemy from two-thirds of the terri- 
tory the Nazi armies had occupied in 1941 and 
1942. Now, racing against spring thaws which may 
soon stall operations in mud, they were threaten- 
ing the Germans on all parts of the 2000-mile 
battlefront. 

In the West, Allied air fleets were hammering 
at German aircraft factories in an effort to sweep 
the Nazi insignia from the skies and deny the 
Luftwaffe all part in the coming battle. For the 
first time long-range American fighter planes ap- 
peared over Berlin, some 550 miles from their bases. 


Anzio 


In the South, crack units of the German armies 
were shattering themselves against Allied defenses 
in the Cape Anzio beachhead near Rome. Allied 
superiority in aircraft and armored equipment 
waited only better weather to make renewed ad- 
vances toward the big Italian objective of the city 
of Rome. 


Behind the lines mighty armies were taking 
their places for the struggles to come. On the 
Allied side men spoke of the American invasion 
of England, spring-board to western Europe. A 
year ago convoys were filled with men of the air 
forces, assigned to blast open the doors of Adolph 
Hitler’s fortress. Now they were crammed with in- 
fantry, artillery, armored troops assigned to fight 
their way through those doors. The little island, 
brown with military uniforms, its fields filled with 
tanks and guns stretching out to the horizon, 
struggled to cope with young men out to enjoy their 
last moments before battle. 

On the German side boys of 15 and 16 were 
being called to the colors to fill the ranks of the 
Wehrmacht’s 300 depleted but battle-hardened di- 
visions. Though these units have been on Russia’s 
endless steppes—it is estimated that one in every 
three of the men originally mobilized in Germany 
is now a permanent casualty—they could still fight 
with veteran skill on narrow battlefields. 


Europe, tense and nervous, waited the clash be- 
tween these two forces. Finland, which joined Ger- 
many in the battle against Russia, refused peace 
terms. 


Hungary 


As Red armies banged at the doors to Rumania, 
Hitler moved again in his bloodless occupation of 
a country. Led by parachutists, German troops 
moved quickly into Hungary. Later, Rumania suf- 
fered the same fate. Turkey, still neutral, was 
nervous; watched anxiously for developments. 

Allied statesmen looked beyond the battles to 
the peace to come. In the European Advisory Com- 
mission discussions were brought forward on the 
armistice terms to be offered Germany. President 
Roosevelt announced that soon Under-Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.. may go to Eu- 
rope to join in these discussions. They were of 
prime importance for they almost certainly in- 
cluded consideration of the post-war position of 
France and other occupied countries. A strong, 
prosperous, peaceful Germany, many observers 
pointed out, was necessary if permanent peace is 
to be built and a peaceful Germany is conceivable 
only as a part of a strong Europe. Endless dis- 
cussions will result before policies are decided. 


Briefs 


In Buenos Aires a set of quintuplets was dis- 
covered, children of Franco and Ana Diligenti. 
The parents had kept their secret for eight months. 
General Thomas Holcomb leaves for his post as 
Minister to South Africa. Benny Goodman says he 
has broken up his band for good. Army and Navy 
reports say that insects can be eaten when no bet- 
ter chow is available to prevent starvation. Henry 
Ford predicted war’s end within two months. Gen- 
eral Hershey of Selective Service recommended 
that 4-F’s be put in labor battalions to relieve man- 
power shortage in war effort. Army announced a 
new pack and a new goon mortar. 
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industrial Germany with thousands of 

bombs per month. In the Pacific, 
American planes pasted Japanese positions 
and ships as the prelude to driving the Japs 
from the South and Central Pacific. Back of 
these bombings was not only the intensive 
military training of thousands of American 
airmen, and the military production of thou- 
sands of American factories, but also years 
of air experience and “know how” learned 
the hard way in commercial aviation. 

These airlines served as a proving ground 
for the mighty armadas that now are blast- 
ing the Germans and Japanese. 

At the end of the war the United States 
will have more transport planes, pilots, navi- 
gators, ground crews than all the other na- 
tions on earth combined. At the same time, 
American money and energy are pouring into 
the construction of hundreds of air bases 
situated all over the globe. 

Americans are not the only ones to realize 
that the future belongs to he who controls 
the air. Just as England in the 19th century 
became the “Mistress of the Seas” by dom- 
inating the key points in sea transportation, 
so those countries who control strategic air 
routes will be in a dominating position in the 
20th century. 

If in the post-war world there should be a 
cut-throat struggle for air routes, America’s 
principal competitor—at least during the early 
period—would ungestionably be England. 
America would enter that struggle with a tre- 
mendous advantage in number of aircraft and 
in transport operating experience. Yet, with 
the present rapid interchange of engineering 
information, no nation could obtain more 
than a brief advantage. Moreover, England 
would have air bases so located that British 
planes would be able to fly around the world 
without ever landing outside the British Em- 
pire. In a world-wide struggle for air suprem- 
acy with England, we would probably win, 
but it would be at heavy cost financially, po- 
litically, and eventually in terms of military 
security. It would split wide open the British- 
American cooperation which is the backbone 
of the United Nations and on which the 
assurance of peace will largely depend. 

The United States and British both realize 
that cut-throat competition would be disas- 
trous to both parties. Recently Lord Beaver- 
brook, Britain’s No. 1 air transport man, 
stated that the English had no desire to ex- 
clude American transport planes from land- 
ing on any base on English soil. Increasingly, 
it is apparent that the President and the 
Prime Minister have agreed on “The right 


TT ODAY heavy bombers are pulverizing 
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Their sub-stratosphere flight marked with bright vapor trails, fighters escorting flying 
forts of Eighth Army Air Force wing across sky during sweep over Europe 


Battle Looms on Post War Aviation 


of innocent passage”; that is, the right of any 
airplane to fly over any country and land 
in any nation for refueling and other non- 
traffic purposes. Thus, a doctrine of freedom 
of the air is being evolved similar to the doc- 
trine of freedom of the seas to permit the 
maximum air transportation after the war 
with the minimum of friction by the coun- 
tries competing. 

Within the United States, itself, the ques- 
tion of who will fly American international 
routes has become a burning issue. Prior to 
the war, Pan-American was the only United 
States line flying international routes. Flying 
99,000 route miles, it crossed the world’s two 
largest oceans and landed planes in 38 coun- 
tries. Now Pan-American is urging that under 
its leadership, one American airline become 
America’s “chosen instrument” in post-war 
international aviation. The instrument would 
be owned jointly by all airlines and perhaps 
the government, but would be privately con- 
trolled and operated. Such an instrument, 
Pan-American argues, would be better able 
to compete with airlines of other countries 
which before the war were all governmen- 
tally controlled. 

But, with one exception, the other U. S. 
airlines , oppose Pan-American’s proposal. 
During the war every major domestic carrier 
has developed extensive routes’ overseas. 
These companies now have the “know how” 
of international air transportation, too. On 
file with the Civil Aeronautics Board today 
are 95 applications requesting 420,000 miles 
of foreign routes. These airlines areue that an 
international air monopoly would smother 
the urge for improvement and that regulated 
competition among American lines as well 
as with foreign lines will force improve- 
ments in equipment, in speed and frequency 
of schedules and efficiency of service. They 
point to the fact that many in England are 
increasingly dissatisfied with the apparent 
inefficiency of its government airline. They 
argue that the American eagle should not 
put all its eggs in one basket. 

Haunting those interested in the future of 
American aviation is the sad story of the 
American Merchant Marine. In the era of 
American Clipper Ships, America outsailed 
the world. Our ships were the fastest, the 
best, and commanded premium rates. But 
then the American Merchant Marine began to 
slip until in the 20’s and 30’s, it was insignifi- 
cant compared to other countries. Whatever 
the differences of opinion within the country, 
all Americans are determined that the sad 
history of American sea transport will not 
be repeated with American air transport. 
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HEL . The voice of the fighting Ma- 


= oserre cee” rine comes to you in this truly 
great novel of the struggle at 
Manila, Bataan, and Corregi- 
dor. Written by William Mar- 
tin Camp, it is a story of the 
war, not just about the war. 
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ty Millions have heard of this 
book and thousands read it. 
Richard Tregaskis, who was 
with the Leathernecks in the 
Solomons, is the author of 
this 263-page volume. It has 




















been made into a movie which | 
you'll see. 
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Helen and her friend, Corp. Elaine Shaffner of Minneapolis, dash 
from the barracks for the gatehouse at nearby Arlington Annex 
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RETREAT, HELL! $3.00 HISTORY OF MARINE CORPS $4.50 
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Apple ‘“‘Honey”’—the nectar of luscious apples—helps keep in the 





PPLE HONEY and FRESHNESS 
fo rogether Mike 


He and She 






I takes fine tobacco to make a fine cigarette, but it. takes 
something else, too! It takes freshness! 


natural freshness of Old Gold’s fine tobacco, to which “something new 
has been added’’—imported Latakia tobacco for richer flavor. 
Try Old Golds and see why they’ve won a million new friends! 





LISTEN TO: 
Monty Woolley and Sammy Kaye's 
Band, Wed. Evenings,C BS Network; 
Buy mere Wer Bends than also Bob Crosby and his Orchestra, 
you think you can afford! Sun. Evenings, NBC Network. 
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Baseball handy means 





3-Ring handy means 


“Make it 
BALLANTINE! 


“7 





Before man learned to say it in words, he said 


it with signs. And we’re still “handy” men! Hush 
“ ” : 3. “ bd ” “ 

handy” (2 “Ym says “Quiet, please.” Sweet- 
heart’s “handy” S: 444% says “Kiss coming up!” 
3-Ring “handy” says “Ballantine!” PURITY, BODY, 


and FLAVOR.~ “Ss America’s finest since 1840. 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J 














LASS WITH PASS (continued) 





The girls find a wounded flier aboard, Sgt. M. C. Madison, and in no 
time at all, are busily engaged in autographing the plaster cast 






Sack time finds Helen and Gertrude worn to the well known frazzle 
and both turn in, sleeping as best they can in reclining chairs 
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The next day is home-coming day at the Peterson house and Helen 
gets acquainted again with her sister, pert seven-year-old Grace 






Will the civilian dresses she abandoned for Marine Green still fit 
her, is the big question confronting Helen. P. S. We'd say they do 
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TELL HER SWAN IS — | 
4 SWELL SOAPS IN 1, 
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Honest, fellers, at home or in camp, Swan is a handy little helper. Here’s why: 
/ Swan's great for bath or shower. Lath- Swan's a whiz for laundry. Rich, thick 
* ers up like magic. Leaves you clean and * suds clean clothes clean. It’s a cinch to 
all a-glow. look slick with Swan. sates 
2 Swan's perfect for face and hands. Does Swan's swell for shaving. Its mild, 
* a fast and thorough job, from finger tips * creamy lather softens up whiskers so 
to behind the ears. they come off without a struggle. | 


TRY SWAN...IT'S SWANDERFUL ! 


| SW, A XN FLOATING tome wv. ceome toms 
| S 0 A Pp Gracie Allen—CBS, Saedte 
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\ NOW, f SUPPOSE [UL HAVE TO SHARE my 
LAST BOTTLE OF BLUE RIBBON! / 








3:3 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
INTO ONE GREAT BEER 
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LASS WITH PASS (continued) 





The world of fashion is uppermost in the minds of Helen and her 
cousin, Marjorie Smith, during a window shopping jaunt downtown 





Helep finds whipping up a golden sponge cake is still fun after 
weeks away from batter and bowl. It tastes good, too, says Kenny 





When it comes to sports, Helen and Kenny prefer bowling. In her 
first game after returning the Corporal won, dropped the second 
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A booth where your own picture may be taken in three minutes 
was found in an arcade close by, proved an irresistible lure 





After the picture snapping the pair moved on to try their luck 
on an electric machine gun where Kenny served as the instructor 





An evening is spent at the Edgewater Beach Hotel where Helen 
poses for Artist Jana while band leader Eddie Oliver kibitzes 
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Dinner follows in the Marine Room of the hotel where, in addition 
to the good food, a floor show with pretty gals is outstanding 
Turn Page 


If life should hit a sour note 


When everything qoes wrong, 
Just eat a bar of POWERHOUSE 


And sing a sweeter song! 








CANDY BAR 





WALTER H. JOHNSON CANDY CO., CHICAGO 




















U. Ss. MARINES 


SINCE 1918 
Protect Travel Fund 
A. M. BOLOGNESE with ‘eerie Chaenes : 
TAILOR and HABERDASHER For Sale at 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
|__ QUANTICO, VIRGINIA _| 





QUANTICO, VA. 
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HONEY 





REAL 





the 
honey-cured 
smoke 


There's real honey in the vellow bow! of 





i Yello-Bole Pipe' When vou smoke it 
youll be pleasantly surprised at how un 
usually mild and fragrant it tastes No 
breaking-in : ll ask. None whatever! 
The honey keeps curing the pipe bowl. as 
vou smoke 0 VOUT Yello Bole ms aiways 
mild, agreeable and fragrant. There's a 
truly wonderful flavor and aroma fron 
the hones j it blends gently (just 
enough!) with vour tobacco. It tooks vear 
of patient work to get this flavor righ 
ind ever since > Ve 0 Bole has been 
mong the most popular and favored, of 
pipes. We are doing our utmost to see that 
ou men in service, who want Yello-Boles 
getting the 
TY 


YELLO-BOLE IMPERIAL "15° 
YELLO-BOLE PREMIER °25° 


YELLO-BOLE STANDARD "| 





4? 


YELLO-BOLE A MAME TO REMEMBER, 
WHEREVER YOU ARE ond WHEN YOU COME HOME 
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LASS WITH PASS (continued) 








Sunday rolls around and family attends church. Younger sister, 
Eleanor, Helen, her cousin, father and mother join in a hymn 





, —_* Po a -—a. 
Helen said on the train ride home she longed for the sight of 
white linen. She got her wish when the family had Sunday dinner 





Packing for the return to duty resolved itself into the regular 
tussle with kid sister Grace lending a hand and a bit of weight 


























WITH BOX 
OF FILTERS 





The patented filter is the heart of 
Medico Filtered Smoking. Its 66 
mesh-screen baffles whirlcool 
smoke-—retain flakes—and absorb 
moisture. When filter is dis- 
colored, it has done its job. 
Discard it and put in a fresh one 
—costs only ONE CENT. Enjoy the 
benefits of Frank Medico Pipes, 
Cigarette and Cigar Holders. 











a) ABSORBENT FILTER 

















eee 
DON’T SCRATCH itchy minor skin 
irritations or simple skin rashes. Sprinkle 
Mexsana on your skin to ease out the 
itch and burn. Mexsana the soothing, 
medicated powder cools the burn of skin 
chafe, helps prevent it. Has lots of year- 
round uses. Costs little. Get Mexsana. 

eee 


AT EASE from simple headache, neu- 
ralgia and other inorganic pain, with 
St. Joseph Aspirin handy. No aspirin is 
faster-acting than St. Joseph Aspirin, 
the world’s largest seller at 10c. High 
quality is guaranteed when the name on 
the box says “St. Joseph Aspirin.” 

e*ees 
TOUGH SPOT to be in when spots 
dirty your uniform. Mufti, the multi-use 
spot remover takes out many kinds of 
spots from many kinds of materials— 
uniforms, hats, caps, ties, gloves. You'll 
find Mufti makes lots of cleaning jobs 
easy. Keep it handy. Ask for Mufti. 

ee 2 @ 
MINOR BURNS, cuts, bruises and 
scratches are all in a day’s work, so use 
Penetro. Rub it also on sore achy muscles 
due to exercise, or colds. Penetro does 
a real soothing job because it’s a salve 
with powerful modern medication in a 
base containing old-fashioned mutton 
suet. Always get Penetro. 

eee 
KEEP HAIR in place without smeary 
goo. Moroline Hair Tonic gives it that 
well groomed look on every occasion. 
Adds a pleasing lustre to your hair too 
and both men and women like its pleas- 
ant scent. Demand Moroline Hair Tonic. 

eee 
YOURB SERVICE stores carry these and 
many other useful products that are all 
manufactured with satisfaction guaran- 
teed, by Plough, Inc. 
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The feed wer -- AURUSS WELLDIVERS 


The ANSWER to the Navy’s urgent need 
for deadlier, higher performance dive bombers 

. and to their call for continuous high pro- 
“= duction of them! 
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Today, according to the nations press, 
‘Curtiss Helldivers, carrying heavier bomb 
loads further, faster, are delivering their knock- 
out punches to the Axis. Designed to wreak 
destruction—mass produced to hasten Peace— 
i powerful opponents to out-perform the enemy’s 

best—here is Curtiss’ resounding ANSWER! 
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MD105 “DeLuxe 
Bridal . Set Matched 
Engagement and Wed 
ding Ring 14K. Yellow 
OR White Gold Spe 
eily choice) Fine qual 
ity flery Diamond in 
Engagement Ring 
smaller fine diamond in 
Wedding 

Ring BOTH L2o-0 
Cash—OR-—$43.50 Now 

$17.20 Monthly 





M 166 DIAMOND 
LOCKET 10K. Yellow 
Gold, secret photo lock 
et, richly engraved, set 
with one genuine Dia 
mond. Complete with 


gold neck 

chain $19.75 

Cash—OR--$9.75 Now 
$5. Monthly 


M165:—4 DIAMONDS 


Cross of 10K. Yellow 
Gold set with four gen 
uine Diamonds. Com 


plete with gold $19.75 


neck chain 


Cash—OR—-$9.75 Now 


$5. Monthly 


SEND FOR A FREE 









MD112 “DeLuxe 
Engagement Ring 
Modern design 14K 
Yellow OR White Gold 


Specify choice) Select- 
ed fine quality blue 


$185. 


white eenu 

ine Diamond 
Cash—OR—$65. Now 
$24. Monthly 


M208 Remember Me" 
ship Ring. 14K. Yellow Gold with 

Ri ately pierced White Gold 
heart top, set with TWO 


de 


matched genuine 
Diamonds 
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Dale... 


An important service we render, is helping you 
‘keep dates’’—important ones, such as Moth- 
er's Day, Anniversaries, Birthdays—other events 
you wish to remember. We deliver your gift 
anywhere in the United States, with any mes- 
sage desired, and guarantee complete satisfac- 
ion, or your money back. Choose from this 
ad’’ or send for your copy of our free 
booklet today 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS may be made on 
items of $15.00 or over. Your own word is all 
the security required! To use this plan, send 
required deposit with order (see terms under 
each item) and agree to pay balance in month- 
ly payments stated. Give rate, pay and name 
ond address of nearest relative. All dealings 
strictly confidential 


SELECTIONS FROM OUR DELUXE SERIES 
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MD109:—2 side Dia- 
monds adorn this “‘De- 
Luxe’ Engagement 
Ring 14K. Yellow OR 
White Gold (Specify 


choice) _—— per- 
fectly cut fiery, genu- 


ine Diamond 

Cash OR $110. 
$40. Now $14 

Monthly 


MDI110 


sides. Cash 
OR—$50 
Now—$16. Monthly. 





Friend- MX4117 


“The Star of Hope’’. 
14K. Yellow Gold, with two fine 


quality Diamonds. Cabochon cut 
pale blue genuine “‘Star of India’’ 
stone centre. Reflects a “‘star’’ in 


$49.50 
42 the light $67.50 





Cash OR $14.50 Now — $5.60 Cash—OR—$22.50 Now 
onthty $9. Monthly 
NEW! BIRD'S EYE MAPLE! 17 PIECES 
\ 1002 Again Post is first with the newest and’ finest! A Bou- 
doir Set so beautiful, it’s breathtaking—so durable, it can last 


a lifetime—-so modern, it makes all other sets old fashioned. The 


major pieces 
richly finished 


so 


pee handles and ix tops, are of satiny, 


id BIRD'S EYE MAP 


.E, with beautiful inlaid 


decorations: two crystal perfume bottles, two ‘“‘Lucite’’ picture 


frames and an 
Shipped prepaid in a rich-looking presentation 
we. to any address in the S 


Cash-—-OR--$14 


BOOK 


Chock full of gift suggestions for those 
important gift occasions 


Watches, Jewelry, Gifts 


Money-back guarantee 
ments on items over 


De 


Diamonds 


Low prices 


ferred pay 


$15.00 









You'll get "em back if 
they're marked with a 
Cash’s WOVEN Name! 
Cash's are the favorite 
of the Services. Mark 
everything you own for 
quick, positive, perma- 
nent identification. 
Easy to attach. Ask 
your store or write us 


exquisite mirror tray complete the ensemble 


$39.75 


75 Now—$5. Monthly 





fost Jewelers 
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DeLuxe’ 
Engagement Ring. 
14K.. Yellow OR White 
Gold. Richly engraved 





. Dept. L5-44 
\ 427 Flatbush Extension 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


“Where Every Promise Is Kept” 








473 Chestnut Street 


Seuth Norwalk, Conn. 


or 


6233 Se. Gramercy Pi., 
Los Angeles. Calif. 











Send The 
Leatherneck 
YOUR 
NEW ADDRESS 














They work to live 





T'S AN old axiom that busy hands help take a man’s 
mind off his troubles. That is the theory behind the well- 
equipped workshop which is operated as part of the U. S. 

Naval hospital at Tutuila in American Samoa. 


The workshop is housed in a small, dark green building 
on the hospital grounds, with additional work benches out- 
side under the palms. It operates under the friendly eye of 
Chaplain Leslie O'Connor, a Presbyterian pastor from Trin- 
ity, Texas, before the war, and with the skilled assistance of 
Laita, a Samoan from a neighboring village. It is open to 
every patient who is on his feet and able to move about. 


“The main idea,” says Chaplain O’Connor, “is for a man 
to forget his mending shoulder, back, leg, or—in some cases 
—mind, and to enjoy himself.” 


Tools and materials for this practical experiment in 
therapy are provided by the American Red Cross. Laita 
teaches the patients in the use of many native tools and in 
making such trophies as an outrigger canoe or a ceremonial 
war club. 





Center of attraction is Penina, Laita's daughter, who is mascot of 
Samoan hospital workshop. Finished project on table is native fale 
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The worker patients sometimes knock off their handicraft, gather 


out in front of workshop to “shoot the breeze” with the chaplain 
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In THIS FAST-MOVING WAR “gittin’ thar fustest with the mostest” 
depends upon many thousands of compact, motor-driven units of 
transportation—such as the prime mover truck for carrying troops 
—the landing barge that goes crashing in through breakers and 
gunfire—the transport plane jam-packed with paratroopers. 
On the critical home front Greyhound buses are just as truly prime 
movers of fighting Americans, whether these men and women are 
in uniform, in working slacks and jumpers, or in plain business suits. 
The colossal wartime job done by intercity buses, such as Grey- 
hound’s, can be guessed at when you learn that these coaches carried 
almost a billion passengers in 1943 — and that the number may 
exceed a billion in the present year. The importance of the task being 





achieved by Greyhound is realized when it is known that the great 
majority of its passengers are in essential war work or in Uncle Sam's 
fighting forces. These people go by bus directly to their assignments 
in factories, shipyards, arsenals and farms scattered along more than 
70,000 miles of highway—or they travel on well-earned furloughs, 
to the very doorsteps of their homes. 


That's the kind of prime movers Greyhound buses are proving to 
be in wartime. They are doing a specialized job no other kind of 
transportation can possibly replace. And when this war's over 
and won, they'll be the prime movers of Americans in better days 
to come—on a new scale of comfort and convenience, with 
new facilities for scenic enjoyment scarcely dreamed of today. 








WHO’S WHO 
IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


by L. B. ICELY, President 
* 


To get the most fun and the most 
physical good out of your games—to 
get performance that enables you to 
play with more accuracy and better 
results—get Wilson Sports Equip- 
ment 

In training camp, at base, at the 
Post Exchange or Ship's Service Store, 
wherever you are, remember that 
among the Who's Who in Sports 
Equipment today, Wilson has been 





given a top ranking 

Hundreds of American war plants 
are turning out fighting equipment tor 
you—material that will help you do 
your job better and finish it sooner. 

We take pride in producing (in ad- 
dition to war orders) fine quality 
sports equipment for the rugged, 
body-conditioning American sports 
that keep you physically fit to do the 
job 





When you play with a basketball, 
baseball, softball, volleyball, or any 
other equipment that has the name 
“Wilson” on it, you are playing with 
the best there is 

For many years, leading schools, 
colleges, universities, professional 
teams and “stars” in many sports 
have used Wilson equipment exclu- 
sively. And it is to the credit of the 
Q.M.C. that among your G.I. sports 
equipment “Wilson" products are 
well represented 

At your Post Exchange, you can be 
sure you are getting “the best equip- 
ment that can be made today’ —if it 
has the name “Wilson” on it 

Wilson Sports Equipment will keep 
you fit And, when the job is done, 
you'll want the same fine sports equip- 
ment at home to keep you in fighting 
trim for peace. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other leading 


cites 











Wikhon TODAY 


PORTS EQUIPMENT 











WORK TO LIVE (continued 





Duraluminum scraps from nearby aircraft repair shop are used by 
First Sergeant Harold Bolger for fashioning new wristwatch band 





Ceremonial war clubs are usually a new patient's first project. 
These are roughed out with crude native adz, sanded, decorated 
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Penina tries hand at art to amusement of her father and patient. 
A close look will show that her vigorous strokes have broken lead 








1. Q. ANSWERS from page 44 


1. fix bayonets 

2. double time 

3. change range to 200 yards 
4. as skirmishers 

5. enemy in sight 

6. squad column 

7. squad wedge formation 
8. are you ready—I am ready 
9. by the left flank 

10. commence firing 

11. assemble 

12. cease firing 


13. forward 








MARINE 
Barracks Caps 


and Equipment 
+ 


All of our cap frames are 
made of strong Cane and 
have hand sewn sweat 
bands, leather visors and 
regulation buttons. 


Dull Cordovan Visor............ $2.40 
Patent Leather Visor (Shiny)... . . 2.25 
ES cece an ansonbeees 1.20 
i ctenenrednewadecae 2.15 


Strong Black Leather Belts. . .$1.75 Each 
Complete assortment of Chevrons, Strikers, 
Basic Medals and Bars. 


You may order now, or write for our 1944 
catalog price list. Our aim is Quick Service 
and Quality Merchandise at Low Prices. 


MILITARY MAIL ORDER CO. 
$.E. Cor. 7th & Spruce Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























WIAVRION IS 
OFFICERS’ 


ONLFORMS 


Complete stocks on hand at 
all times, especially blues, 
also greens, khaki. Fur- 
nishings, caps, slacks, braid 
insignia, buttons and all 
other gear. 

Complete mail order de- 
partment. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Sandets 
Milly lifer Shs 


130 S. 15th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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YOU BOOTS OUGHTTA 


WASHMARK 


— HO, MAMMY tt 














OOOH - THEM Luscious HAW ae + age nd . NOW, AIN'T 
8 ON PHONE, // THAT 
RUBY RED LIPS Mt W LET HASH MARK "a —” 











SMACK -SMACK 
OOTSY - KOOTSY Ss -( eave 
Yum -Yum 
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SEEN THE BABE 
I WAS OUT WITH 
LAST NIGHT 


SNOW JOB 
a 
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WHEW LISSEN, CHIZZLER " 





SPEAKIN' PINK FROG TAVERN -- 








Za \F YOU DON'T PAY UP - 
~F > YouR BILL ('M 
4} WIRIN' YOUR C.0. 
, / a ss COLLECT"! 











[WHAT TooK You, AW -Nou KNow THESE 
UH- H-HELLO - THIS \S TH BAR-KEEP SO LONG, HASH ¢ MUSHY DAMES 
PFC HASHMARK DOWN AT TH’ ; 















HERE'S WHAT THE DENTIST SA/D: 














SIS, KISSES AND 
BAD BREATH JUST 
WHATS THAT DON'T MIX! SO TAKE 
GOT TO DO WITH My ADVICE! SEE 
MY HUSBAND YOUR DENTIST 
TREATING ME LIKE BEFORE DONS 
A STRANGER HIS | NEXT _FURLOUGH, 
WHOLE FURLOUGH ? WONT yOu ? 














TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF IO CASES, COLGATES STOPS 
ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 






















COLGATES ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 
CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH — HELPS 
CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
— STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS — 
REMOVE THE CAUSE OF MUCH 
BAD BREATH 





BIG NEwS, sis! TEETH ACTUALLY 
DON'S HOME! AND FR SPARKLE — GIVES 
THANKS TO yOu ——_ TRUE BRILLIANCE 

THIS TIME THE ae TO yOuR smi.e! 

SITUATION {S 

WELL IN HAND! 












IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
1T CLEANS 
YOuR TEETH 
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FOR-LOVE OF A FURLOUGH 


Tune of: “If | Had the Wings of an Angel” 


Oh, if | had the praise of my top-kick 
And was favored by my “dear C. O.” 
I'd pack up my knapsack and kitbag 
And away on a furlough I'd go. 


But | haven't the praise of my top-kick 
And the C. O. looks down upon me, 
Because when we stood for inspection 


My shoes weren't bright and shineee. 


Oh, send me some ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH 
Then I'll get a dazzling bright shine. 
The C. O. and top-kick will love me 


And grant me that furlough of mine! 


YouR P.X. OR SHIP SERVICE STORES 


@art 








A Product of KNOMARK MFG. CO. 214 Taaffe Place. Brooklyn, N.Y 
















PULL E-Z 
SEWING KIT 


It's the most popular sewing kit 
in the Armed Forces. Includes 
everything needed for quick 
mending: needles, buttons, pins, 
scissors, darning wool and the 


famous Pull E-Z Thread. 


ASK FOR THE PULL E-Z SEWING i 
At Your P. X.. Canteen. or Ship’s Service 


E-Z THREAD CO., 519 EIGHTH AVE, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. - 
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Before he could feel the pain 
his head jumped from his body 


by Maj. Arthur J. Burks 


The Japs felt secure in their camouflaged isle, 
but they reckoned without Gunny Tarr.... 


éé EN,” said Colonel Gates, thoughtfully, studying the 
M grim face of Master Gunnery Sergeant Tarr of the 
United States Marines, “can stand just so much tor- 
ture. Then, they break. And the men I'm talking about, even 
if torture turns them stark staring mad, could be made to 
turn whole battles against us. They've got brains, the world’s 
best brains. They’re men who've been trained to combat 
cholera, amoebic dysentery, malignant malaria. Even in- 
sanity induced by torture might not wipe from their minds 
what they have learned. In learning to combat these things, 
including bubonic plague, they've learned other things— 
how to spread them. Suppose, under torture by the 
Japs, they were to let drop some of their most dreadful 
eoerets. ... 

Gunnery Sergeant Tarr, leader of the strangest group of 
hand-picked troops ever to come out of World War Two, 
licked dry lips. He'd heard of the swift raid carried out by 
Imperial Japanese Marines, which had resulted in the cap- 
ture of six American medical men on whom the army had 
pinned its hopes for cure of various tropical diseases. The 
Japs must have heard. Their intelligence must, for once, have 
been flawless. They had pulled off their raid, killing a 
hundred or more soldiers, sailors and Marines. 

The six men of science would tell nothing, of course— 
while they were conscious, and sane. But the Japanese were 
inheritors of gifts of “persuasion” beyond the imagination 
of Americans; but not beyond that of men like Tarr, who 
also knew of modes of “persuasion.” 

“The Japs already, in several sectors,” continued Colonel 
Gates, “have left their own dead to windward of our men, 
so that their stench would sicken us. If, in addition to the 
natural odor of decomposition, medical science could add. 
say, the virus, germs, or whatever, of cholera or bubonic 
plague . . . understand, I don't even say it is possible. It 
may not be, at all. But one of these men said to me, the 
day he arrived, ‘Colonel, we've learned dreadful things, in 
our fight against tropical diseases; if the enemy could make 
use of those things against us—humanity would not allow 
us to reverse the process—the results would be hideous 
beyond belief.’ See what I mean, Tarr? I don't know exactly 
what he was driving at: I'm only guessing. But the Japs 
are tricky, and they Aave got those six medicos.” 
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SNOW AND RAIN CANT STOP 
HIM BUT CHAPPED LIPS CAN! 
idea from D.H.S,S% Bainbridge, Md. { 


A SPLIT LIP'S 
FUNNY —IF | 


DONT HAVE iT/ 


Here’s quick relief for 
chapped, dry lips! 


@ Smart marines use Lypsyl for 
dry, chapped, cracked lips. 
Colorless, doesn’t show. Lypsy! 
is soothing, helps lips to heal 
quickly. Protects them from 
sun and windburn. Only 25¢ 
at your PX-or drug store. 












LYPSYL 








PAID for YOUR Cartoon idee 


Send us an idea fortop ofanad —~ a 
If accepted, you set $5. Address — = 
$0 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 39, 





















Here's the present you will 
want to send to the Homefolks 


This highly polished walnut plaque, 
size 614 x 8, with very attractively 
designed and colored U.S. Marine 
Corps centerpiece, is an item your 
folks will be proud to display. Your 
name is printed above and your 
Organization or station below — in 
gold letters — at no extra cost. The 
price is $2.50 postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the States. (Two lines of 
printing allowed. Extra lines 25c ea.) 
Order now from 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 
10 Murray Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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PLEASED 
GUESTS 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 


CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 
DALLAS —ATLANTA= PITTSBURGH 

















“Where, sir?” asked Tarr quietly. 

Colonel Gates pulled a map out of a drawer, put his finger 
on a name in red, indicating an island which was too small 
of itself to show, directly north of Rabaul. 

“Still guessing, Tarr,” he said. “But the guess seems a 
good one. The Japs are getting mauled here in New Guinea 
and New Britain, in the Solomons and elsewhere. They need 
to do something desperate. Maybe this is it. They will work 
from near at hand, because here is where desperate ex- 
pedients are necessary.” 

“You've something more than guesswork to go on, sir?” 
said Tarr, forgetting for once to address the Colonel in the 
traditional third person. 

The Colonel's grim face became grimmer still. 

“Aerial photos, studied by experts, indicate that on this 
island the Japs have camouflaged an area so nearly per- 
fectly that it’s almost impossible to ‘figure out—schemes of 
coloring which match those areas, which may contain jungle 
laboratories—where reality ends and jungle begins. A move 
against such an area is a stab in the dark. That's a problem 
you'lb have to solve.” 

“The Japs are good at camouflage, sir, said Tarr, “but not 
that good. If they .. .” 

“Six months ago,” said Colonel Gates ominously, “the Japs 
captured one of our greatest camouflage experts! That’s why 
I'm afraid of what they'll do with our six medicos!” 

“You mean Major Bertrand, sir?” 

“Yes. One of the country’s most loyal men. Somehow 
they've done the impossible, and that camouflaged area is 
the result. They've somehow robbed his brain, crazy or not, 
of his camouflage genius. .. .” 

“How much time have I, sir?” asked Tarr. 

“You need two months, I imagine,” said Gates. “I there- 
fore give you a week. It's a fight against time. If you can 
make it in two days, so much the better.” 

“I'll need the week, sir” said Tarr. 

He started off. First he called together his best trained 
men. And he introduced them to a new weapon, these men 
who knew of the genius needed to stab a Jap without making 
a sound, or allowing him to make one; these men who could 
sneak up on sleeping cats without disturbing them; these 
men who were the most silent in action, the most deadly the 
war had yet developed. 

And he talked of irrelevant things to them, of spooky 
things, ghostly things, of levitation, of human bodies floating 
in mid-air, unsupported by anything. He talked of wild 
ideas, wilder than any even his wildmen of freedom had 
so far used. 

“Just how can bodies float in mid-air?” he asked them. 

They grinned, and went to work 

“Then,” he went on, “there's the business of camouflage 
we've got to whip. I need three men. We must have three, 
somewhere within three days’ reach, in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, who fill the bill.” 

And he told them, and they laughed, as he had laughed 
—with a dreadful touch of grimmness in their laughter— 
when he had told them what he had just now learned from 
feats of magic he had seen forgotten years ago. 

Tarr and his six helpers—all of whose lives were dedicated 
to freeing of prisoners in Japanese hands—began to work 
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Medical Science Has 


“Miss Nightingale, 
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INVISIBLE GOLIATH (continued) 


with their strange new weapon, after dark, always after 


dark. First, in a secret place which was isolated from view “7? 


by anybody else, by order of Colonel Gates, they created 
“men.” They were “men” who looked like Japs, but were 
scarecrows in uniform, with heads of ripe cocoanuts, the 
faces painted on. They were complete to the last detail. 
Even the necks had a grim realness to them. 

Two men worked together. Four men watched. The idea 
was to see whether those scarecrows could be beheaded 
without sound, without detection. So four men watched, with 
bated breath, while two men vanished into silence—and were 
not seen again until after the head of a selected scarecrow 
had jumped into the air at least two feet. And there was a 
soft whining sound; but nothing anybody could see, except 
the head that jumped! 

ONE WEEK TO THE DAY from the moment Colonel 
Gates had given Tarr the go-go sign, two Japanese who be- 
lieved themselves to be as safe as they would be if they were 
in Tokyo, did double sentry-go in that secret spot on an 
island which the Japs had renamed Matadori. They had 
heard stories to the effect that they guarded a secret weapon 
more potent than any ever yet perfected by the divine 
genius of the Emperor. It was somewhere in the Area of 
Secrets, where Colonel Tokada chuckled over the babblings 
of the mad American, Major Bertrand, whose brain-power 
the clever Tokada had stolen and turned to His Majesty's 
use. The stories had it that the brain of the babbler had 
built the Area of Secrets, but of course that couldn't be 
true. Only Japanese had the genius to create such perfection 
of camouflage. 

Ten paces away, in the deep jungle dark—it was some- 
where around ten o’clock— Tarr himself, and his “opposite 
number”, listened to the talking of the double sentries. Tarr. 
understanding some Japanese, gritted his teeth as he heard 
the name of Bertrand. Gates had been right, then! 

Tarr and Farrell, just one of the three “teams” Tarr had 
perfected, moved closer to the sentries, keen ears judging 
time and distance by the sound. One went to the right, one 
to the left. And when they were in position, Tarr gave the 
signal. He slapped the ground softly with his left hand: 
the hand which grasped no weapon. The other hand gripped 
what might have been the handle of a weighted pulley, from 
the looks of it. 

Against the gloom of the jungle one of the Japanese sen- 
tries stood up. There came that whining sound. Tarr saw the 
Jap’s head jump, even as Tarr’s right hand moved so quickly 
he himself could see it only because he knew it was moving. 
Beyond that sentry he knew that the /Jeft hand of Farrell 
moved with exactly the same speed and precision. 

As the Jap’s trunk dropped, his rifle clattered down, the 
second Jap rose to his feet. Tarr could picture the horror in 
his mind, on his face. That other Jap had seen the head of his 
companion in arms jump into the air. He opened his mouth 
to scream his terror, and his warning. 

But two hands moved again, a left hand and a right hand— 
and not even a Jap can scream when his head is almost 
two feet above his shoulders, and no longer connected 
thereto. Tarr knew that neither of the Japs had so much as 
seen the shadow of Farrell or himself. 

Nor would the Japs who found the body have any idea 
what had been done to their sentries. The chances that they 
would guess at this adaptation of the bolas were almost nil. 

Farrell came to Tarr through the dark. They stood to- 
gether, listening for several moments. Japanese cries of 
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alarm were sounding through the night. In a matter of 
seconds lights would go on, and there would be a search, 
unless 

Unless the alarmists were stilled. 

“Let’s go!” whispered Tarr. “Isn't this the line our guides 
said to use?” 

Farrell chuckled, a grim sound in that deadly place. 

“You know it is, Gunny!” 

Tarr chuckled, too, remembering the peculiar faculties of 
the three “guides” he had brought along. 

The sound of hands against rifle broke, off to the right. 
Another Jap sentry, hearing something, had brought his 
rifle to the equivalent of port. Farrell and Tarr halted, not 
breathing. To right and left, they knew, other teams were 
closing in on the Area of Secrets which, that afternoon. 
Tarr’s “guides” had penetrated with their strange eyes. 

Tarr spotted the sentry, standing. with his back against a 
tree, at the same time as Farrell did. The two men separated, 
by ten feet or so, and closed in. The sentry was nervous. 
like a deer awaiting the approach of the hunter. But he never 
saw his stalkers. The back of his head smashed back against 
the tree, painfully. But before he could feel the pain his head 
jumped from his body, as though to climb the tree, then 
tumbled down like a ripe cocoanut. Tarr had noted how the 
jumping heads had sounded before—like ripe cocoanuts fall- 
ing. Training om ripe cocoanuts had been an inspiration. 

Out of the dark, as if they had been waiting, came grim. 
silent men, with bayonetted rifles. After all, Japs were jungle 
fighters. They couldn't see in the dark, but they could hear. 
and feel, and now a half-dozen of them had located Tarr and 
Farrell by the sound, and were charging in for the kill. 

“Separate!” snapped Tarr. 

Something struck the ground as both men dropped their 
“secret weapon.” Each man thrust hands into his own 
pockets, jerked them out again, and each man became a team 
himself. Tarr shot both hands upward and forward, exactly 
as if he were skipping rope—and one of the bayonet men 
lunged forward, his bayonet going into the ground, his 
rifle catching the falling body—all except the head !—while 
the smell of blood from the spurting stump of the neck 
struck Tarr’s nostrils. Tarr heard another man strike, and 
knew that Farrell had got a second Jap. 

Tarr whirled, swinging both hands out, and to the right. 
A Jap soldier jumped to Ais right as though pushed by an 
invisible hand of great power. But his head fell straight 
down, on the spot where his body Aad been standing. Farrell 
counted coup again, as Tarr could tell by the sound. 

Two remaining Japs dropped their rifles, too terrified even 
to scream, turned to run from this invisible pair of Goliaths 
who cut down the little brown Davids so surely and neatly in 
the dark; but they ran no further than Farrell and Tarr could 
reach with a case of their “secret weapons.” 

The smell of Jap blood became stronger, sickeningly sweet 
in Tarr’s nostrils. But he remembered Bertrand, and what 
had been done to him, and what the Japs had done to so 
many, were even now planning to do to the six medicos. 

Side by side now, Farrell and Tarr raced straight ahead. 
Out of the night came another Jap, from the right, driving 
the butt of his rifle into Tarr’s side, only because he had some- 
how missed his bayonet thrust. Tarr fell away, but even as 
he fell, the breath all but knocked out of him, his two hands 
made that peculiar rope-jumping motion, sidewise, and the 
Jap just kept on running—as far as a man could be expected 
to run without his head! 

Tarr and Farrell, before moving on to their objective from 
the spot where they had got the six Japs, had retrieved the 
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INVISIBLE GOLIATH (continued) 


weapon they had dropped to the ground at the command of 
Tarr to “Separate!” Time and again, as they advanced, they 
used it. Time and again they separated again, each to use his 
own personal. “secret weapon.” 

Thanks to Tarr’s “guides”, other teams had neutralized 
the searchlights of the Area of Secrets—and as Tarr and Far- 
rell, or one of Tarr’s teams, struck down any man who dared 
to show a flashlight, or any sort of light, the Japs were quick 
to melt into darkness as much as they could. 

Into the Area of Secrets—and out again, with six medicos 
who could not have held out much longer against torture that 
included flaying, the bastinado, and hideous other things 
that men do not even whisper about. 

And Major Bertrand, the mad babbler, who, tortured be- 
yond endurance, had camouflaged the Area of Secrets for the 
Japs. 

Only, he was not as mad as he had led the Japs to believe, 
for in the midst of fleeing, beside Tarr, he halted, clutched 
Tarr by the arm. 

“This way,” he said, “to the right! I've dreamed of this 
moment !” 

Wondering, Tarr allowed himself to be diverted. And 
under a tree, where roots were thick and aboveground, Major 
Bertrand knelt and fumbled. Then he yelled, “Hit the deck!” 
a cry that all Marines, everywhere, instinctively obey. Ber- 
trand bent and straightened, bent again, and the whole Island 
of Matadori seemed to erupt in flame, as the Area of Secrets, 
with all the Japs Tarr’s men had left alive erupting with it. 
Tarr’s men and Bertrand, who was grimly chuckling as he 
ran beside Tarr, rose and ran on. 

Hours later they made rendezvous with their submarine. 
They counted noses, and all were present—plus seven res- 
cued who had never expected an end to torture. 

And so Tarr went back to Colonel Gates, where he ex- 
plained the bolas, or adaptation thereof. 

“The finest, toughest wire, sir,” he said. “With a handgrip 
on each end. With practice two men, or one man alone if he 
has to, can snap that thin wire through a man’s neck as 
if it were soft cheese! It takes judgment, and endless train- 
ing, but my men have patience... .” 

“I know the bolas,” interrupted the Colonel, “and various 
other adaptations of the lariat or lasso, or the strangler’s 
noose of the Dacoits, but what gets me is just how you found 
your way past Bertrand’s camouflage, into what you call the 
Area of Secrets!” 

“If you'll note the health records of the three men I asked 
the Colonel for, as guides,” said Tarr, grinning, “you'll 
notice they all have one thing in common—all three are 
color-blind! For them the color tricks oi Bertrand simply 
didn't exist, because they couldn't see or appreciate them! 
To them the Area of Secrets was just a bunch of shacks!” 

Tarr rubbed his neck. Colonel Gates noticed that he did 
it several times, almost as if it were a habit. He snapped at 
Tarr, sharply. 

“Conscience bothering you, Tarr? Remember too vividly 
what you did to the Japs with that invisible wire? Or re- 
membering magic tricks of levitation which made you think 
of tr Ge... 

“No, sir! The Japs are great copyists, and if by any chance 
we had left one of those bolas behind, they might get the 
idea, and come raiding us. I’ve checked, and we didn’t, but 
I keep remembering ‘ then his face brightened, “but 
come to think of it, we didn't leave any Japs behind, either, 
so maybe I haven't stuck all our necks out after all!" 
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GLOBE, ANCHOR, AND 
EAGLE 


Gold emblem of fame! 

Is the one of Marines, 

In this land of the U. S. A. 

Where freedom from want is the 
slogan, today; 


Her sons in the Service obey. 

Oh! emblem of fame! 

Globe, Anchor and Eagle; 

Those symbols of brave men—the 
free, 


Who are first in the frays, 

On land, air, or sea, 

For glory, and our liberty! 

The Globe is for “world”, 

The Eagle for “air”, 

The Anchor for “water”, or seas, 
debonnaire; 

In every land, this emblem has 
been; 


It goes where Marines serve us all. 

So, when you observe Globe, An- 
chor and Eagle; 

You'll know that the men “have 
the ball”! 


The oldest of emblems— 

Means duty, and love 

For country that knows no defeat. 

Despite all confusion of foreign- 
made views 


Where riots!—rebellions, deplete! 

On gold of the “blues”, 

Or bronze of the “greens”, 

The emblem is ever the same 

No matter the hue, or the color or 
shade; 


The emblem has world-wide fame! 
“Semper Fidelis”"—the Motto, su- 
preme! 


Make enemies fear its design 
They know when they view it 
That none dare to stain it— 
Globe; Anchor; Eagle—benign! 


A LONESOME GYRENE 


Ain’t you got no paper friend? 
Ain’t you got no pen? 

Ain’t you got no envelop 

To put a letter in? 

Is ya’ lost my old address, 
And lost my letters, too? 
Don’t ya’ know I'm bout to die 
From lack of word from you! 
Is ya’ got the writer’s cramp? 
Is ya’ broke ya’ arm? 

Is ya’ got the rhumatiz 

From playing around so long?, 
Ain’t ya’ got no stamp 

To send a letter this far? 

Can't ya’ get the mailman 

To bring the mail down hyar? 
Ain't ya’ got no thought 

"Bout me feeling blue? 

Don’t ya’ know it’s been ages 
Since I heard from you? 


—PFC W. W. TIMMONS. 


MCAB Anacostia, D. C. 


DON’T MISCONSTRUE 


I thought I’d tell you— 
And then I couldn't. 
I thought I must— 
And then, I shouldn't. 
A crowded street 
Was not the place 
I would rather you 
Not see my face 
When I spoke those words, 
Say in the dark 
In a quiet spot 
Out in the park. 
How shall I speak 
So you won't blush. 
I can’t be still, 
So darling, hush! 
But it’s too late. 
I fear you’re knowing 
So here it is... 
YOUR SLIP IS SHOWING! 


—MARJORIE M. 


A GUNNER'S VOW 


I wish to be a pilot, 

And you along with me. 

But if we all were pilots, 

Where would aviation be? 

It takes GUTS to be a. gunner, 

To sit out in the tail 

When the Zeros are coming 

And slugs begin to W-A-I-L. 

The pilot is just a chauffeur, 

It’s his job to fly the plane, 

But it’s we who do the fighting, 
Though we must not get the fame, 
If we all must be gunners, 

We will be the best damn gunners 
That have left this station yet. 


—ANONYMOUS. 


PARENTS PROUD 


Why do I stop and say, “hello” 
To Globe and Anchor where I go 
Why do I gaze in adulation 

Why do I stare with admiration. 


Because my son is of the Corps 
Is there need to say much more; 
Marine ties are forged of steel 
To each Marine, like Dad, I feel. 


Parents proud are we Marines 

We wear not khaki, nor dressy 
greens 

In the reflected glory of our sons 

We are Marines, unofficial ones. 


—GEORGE PRUSSIN. 
New York, N. Y. 


A MARINE 


You’ve got to be tough 
When the going is rough— 
Keep your two feet on the deck; 
And you've got to have guts 
When the old grind cuts 
That’s the way of a Leatherneck. 


You’ve got to dig in 
Do your darndest to win 
But always hit fair and clean; 
And you’ve got to be game 
With a spirit aflame 
That’s the way of a real Marine. 


—Ex-Sergeant H. E. REED THOMPSON. —QMSGT. T. J. RILEY. 
Chicago, Il. Roanoke, IIl. Tenth Marines. 

* * * END OF A BOUGAINVILLE DAY 

= : a Twilight comes to Empress Augusta Beach 
Beneath pale clouds just out of reach; 
; THE ORCHID A melancholy world seems to fade away 

TEX Into the eternity of a war-torn day. 
to 


sea. 


molten glare, 


stare. 
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round, 


beneath his back a crimson stain spreads slowly o’er the 


ground. 


"ee Paes Tew: 


On a palm tree, one of many towering lacy overhead, 
a fragile purple orchid, parasitic, greedy, fed. 

Leafy fronds the heavens lacing, 

dainty patterns softly tracing, 

royal orchid from o’erhead, 

drifting down—the boy is dead. 


—CPL. JACK H. SHETTLESWORTH. : 


c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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A boy Marine sprawls in the sun, beside a rotting tree, 
near where the Kokumbono trickles down to meet the 


Beneath the sun a-sprawling, 
in the jungle, fetid, crawling, 
by the river, dank, unclean, 

wet bank muddy, slimy green. 


From under limp hand warding, 
young eyes uncomprehending, fixed, unseeing, glassy 


Limp hand blue eyes a-shielding, 
boyish features set, unyielding, 
stony gaze looks up to where 
bombers wheel in silky air. 


On naked breast, below thin ribs, a blue hole, tiny, 


Tiny bluish hole, infecting, 
maggot flys and crabs inspecting, 
jungle soil, rich, redly stains, 
deadly Reaper, creeping, gains. 


shielding face from 





Camp Elliott, 


The surf beats angrily against the shore 
Phosphorescently relentless in its gruesome 
chore 
Of disintegrating Bougainville wave by wave. 
Transplanting her sands to a watery grave. 


The sun sinks magically out of sight 
Leaving me in this forlorn plight 

To battle with a muddled soul 
Tormented by the trials of a soldier’s role. 


—SSGT. MARION E. WILLSON. 
c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JUST AN AFTER-THOUGHT 


I remember ’twas only some 10 months ago 
That they classified me 1-A 

And a couple of wise guys came down for a laugh 
When a Corporal marched me away 

I had hardly been gone from my home town a week 
When that son-of-a-gun in 3-A 

Took over my job at the vinegar works— 

Only he got iust double my pay. 

And almost as soon as my troop train pulled out 
That flat-footed guy in 1-B 

Started running around with the girl friend at home 
Who had promised to be true to me. 

But justice is justice; each dog has his day, 

And those guys in 3-A and 1-B, 

Were reclassified so they now drill all day 

And cuss at their D. I.—That’s Me! 


—PFC JAMES R. BOGLE. 


mums Sat: Diego, Calif. 








This U. S. Army 
uniform of 1918 


But it had many 
faults and did not 
compere in com- 
fort with today's 
uniform as any 
veteran of World 


and 
Good Today! 


ING TEAR 


America’s Most Popular Cigar 


This big, mellow cigar has 
been consistently excellent 
throughout the years. Its 
popularity is proved at 
home and abroad — wher- 
ever there are American 
fighting men who love a 
good smoke. Get acquainted 
with KING EDWARD. You'll find 
40 minutes of real smoke- 
satisfaction in every one. 












Would you \e 
ask for a > 
kick in the pants? 


Yes, that’s just about what you'll be doing 
if you pass up the opportunity you now 
have as a Marine to add to your educa 
tional qualifications through study with 
the Marine Corps Institute 


Here's an educational opportunity 
you'll have nly so long as you are a 
Marine. Completion of a course may help 
you advance in rank, or prepare you for 
a good job when you return to civil life 
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Short Mechanical 
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Civil Engineering 
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For enrolment application blanks and 
full imformation, write now to 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Merine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
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Address 
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Marines with certain lesson teats and services it is to 
the Institute and the Marine Corps that | CS. dedicates 
the abowe me sar 











MOTHER'S DAY GIFTS 


Tell her you love her with one of these lovely. authentic 
Marine Corps emblematic jewelry gifts. We'll mail it 
anywhere in US. for you and enclose gift card too 
you just tell us what to say 


LAVALIERE 


Lavaliere illustrated full swe at 
left. is a White Pearl Medallion 
with Gold Filled Marine Corps 
Crest. Complete with fine chain 
suitable for wear at all times 


Price $6.00 


LADY’S RING 


Shown actual size below 
makes an attractive little- 
finger ring, delicately fash- 
ioned in Solid 10K Gold — be 
sure to give finger suze when 
ordering. Price $11.00 


No. 537M 





No. 3116 


MARINE INSIGNIA PIN 


This Lovely Marine Insignia Pin 
can be worn on dresses or suits 
dainty and attractive, accu 
ately designed and finished in 
10K Solid Gold — $5.50; in Gold 
Filled $2.75 
No. 531 


LADY’S BRACELET 


Any mother would be proud to wear this beautiful 
bracelet shown full suze below Gold Filled Marine 
Corps Crest. mounted on White Pearl. Solid Sterling 
Silver Chain. Price only $6.00 


net 


No. 536M 





Prices include 20% Federal Tax and Postage. Give 


number of article when we og Save money and tume 
by sending payment with order. Satisfaction guaranteed 





Send for dlustrated circular showmng other attractive 
Marine Corps jewelry items suitable for your own use 
or for gifts 


HERFF - JONES - CHICAGO, INC. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


Dept.15 32 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Mi. 




















YOUR FIELD LESSON 


pin of the M-1 rifle without field 
stripping the piece has been de- 
vised by Gunnery Sergeant Albert French 
of the Rifle Range Detachment at Quan- 
tico, Va. The method is expected to be of 
much value to Marines in the field. While 


A NEW method of replacing the firing 





Grasp operating handle with right hand, 
pull back and up until it is opposite the 
dismounting notch on receiver guideway 


? 





Allow the operating rod to go forward, 
making sure that the lug on the handle 
will be on the outside of the receiver 





Continuing to use your right hand, 
turn the bolt counterclockwise, _ lift- 
ing it up, «urn to the right and remove 





Using the right protecting wing of 


the front sight as a pry you remove 
the extractor from 


present position 








How to replace the M-1 Firing Pin 


normally it is an approved practice to have 
all repairs of weapons done by an armorer, 
frequently in combat no armorer is handy 
when a firing pin breaks. Sgt. French was 
thinking of the Marine in such a situation 
when he devised the method that is pic- 
tured here. (Marine Corps Schools Photos.) 





handle of the operating rod to free 
from the operating lug on the bolt 





Grasp the operating lug of the bolt 
firmly with the right hand and draw 
the bolt about half way to the rear 





Next place the rifle 


between your 
knees, making certain that the right 
sight of piece is toward your body 


: % - 



























































Remove the broken firing pin and insert 
new one. It's always good idea to take 
couple of extra firing pins into combat 






















| 














up relief cut on ejector 
with the extractor pin 


Remove extractor, line Turn rifle. Put ejector 
1 () against lug, push bolt, 


squeeze ejector spring 





At same time keeping 
| | up pressure with right 


thumb on extractor 


Replace bolt, pulling 
it far enough to rear 


so follower is exposed 





With left thumb push 
1 3 follower to let locking 


Push bolt ahead keep- 
ing pressure against 
lug on bolt fitin guide 


it so lug will not jump 





operating lugs in operating handle and to engage 
operating handle in the guideway of the receiver 


15 Pull operating handle to the rear to reengage the 








bolt to move forward to test the action and to see 
that the piece is in proper working order for use 


16 In concluding step of this method you must permit 


















“Men show more interest when 
I tell them | have a bottle 
of Mennen Skin Bracer” 


Nothing too good for the boys! 





«> —_ 
Plain or " 
ENNE Menthol-iced 
ATH E 
‘SHAUGE. 


It's a Cream - 
not a Grease! 


For After-Shaving 
Chapped Skin 
Sunburn, Windburn 
Hot, Tired Feet 





WE 





Largest-Selling 
Men's Talc 


All-Purpose 
Foot Powder 


MENNEN 


The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., San Francisco 
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Casualties 


Marine Corps casualties, missing and dead, 
from December 15, 1943, to March 15, 1944, 
excluding Tarawa: 





DEAD 


ALABAMA 


DARNELL, 
FARMER, 


James W., Pvt 
Lewis Jr., PFC 
FAUST, Wilson B., PFC 
GRUBER, Marvin 8., PFC 
HAWKINS, William M., Pvt 
HERITAGE, Roy L., PFC 


LAMON, Macon L., PFC 
LITTRELL, Roy, dr., Corp 
PATE, George W., PFC 


STAGG, William H., Jr., Pvt 


VRIZONA 


BEGAY, Paul, PFC 
MOSS, Gentry D., 
RAMOS, Joseph S., 


Corp 
Pre 


ARKANSAS 


EECH, Billy: W., PFC 
BANKS, George R., PFC 
UGHT, James E., Jr., Pvt 
PFC 


‘\ 
FEWELL, Arthur M., 
GAMMILL, Graden N., Pis«t 
HIGHTOWER, Louis K., PFE 
HOWARD, William A., Corp 
LAMKIN, Roscoe E., Set 
POWERS, Jack S., Set 
WALL, Van J.. Corp 
WEATHERFORD, Utah L., 
WILLIAMS, James C., Pvt 
WILSON, Herve, Sat 
WOLFINBARGER, Artie ¢ 


ryt 
. Pvt 


CALIFORNIA 


HAHMER, David M., PFC 
BARKWELL, Robert Lee, 
BAUER, Harvey d., Corp 
BIBAEFF, Wilhe A., Pvt 
BROWN, Lioyvd M., PF¢ 
CAIN, Charles 4., 
CARTER, Robert V., 
CASADO, Delfino, 
CUNHA, Milton T., 
PAVIS, Joseph E., 
DAVIS, Ray. Corp 
DEXTER, Howard K., S«t 
DIERKER, Stanley, PFC 
DILL, Elvis A., Pvt 
FASTBERG, Walter H., 
EVANS, Gerald A., Pvt 
FARRIS, Marvin L., Corp 
FARTHING, Fdward L., 
FELSHEIM, Marcus G., 
FISH, Milford C., Ist Lt 
GAGE, Lyman J., dr., Ind 
GIBSON, Walter V.. Jr.. f 
GRAY, Robert L., Pvt 
(FURRIER, Charlies B., 
HARNDEN, Harold G.. 


ist tt 


pré 


HARKINS, Tommy M., Pvt 
HASTINGS, Jack H., PFC 
HEADRICK, Fred L., PFE 
HIGAR, Robert D., PFC 
HOPKINS, Robert L.. Major 
KAUFIELD, James E.. SSet 
KELLERMAN, Hugh W., Jr., PFC 
KELSO, James P., Pvt 
KENLEY, Albert E., Jr., PFC 
KOWSKIE, Edward P., Sct 
KRAUSE, Felix J., Ist Lt 
LeMAY, Doyle W.. Pvt 
LEWIS, Archie C., Pvt 
LEWIS, Charies R., PFC 
MAISON, Frank, Set 
McABEE, Eugene D., PFC 
MEEKER, Maurice, PFC 
MILLER, Irwin L., PFC 
MORRIS, Joseph F., PFC 
NARRAMORE, Floyd E., PFC 
NELSON, Carmen J., PFC 
NICHOLS, dack A., Capt 
NOLASCO, Leonard 8., Pvt 
NUNN, Arion E.. PFC 

ORR, Philbin R., Jr., Pvt 
ONVETT, Lester W., PFC 
PAULEY, Chester Jr., Pvt 
PICKEREL, Gerald M., Capt 
PORTER, Allien W., Pvt 
PUCKETT, Clarence D., PISct. 
RIGBY, Frederick R., PFC 
RODDA, oapers L., PFC 
RODGERS, Jesse W., PFC 
ROUTT., Wiley R.. Pvt 
SAHAGIAN, Edward, Pvt 
SCHOFIELD, Dennis A., Corp 
SIGLER, John E., Jr., PFC 
SINGLEY, Therman A., Corp 
SULLIVAN, William J., PF« 
VEDDER, Milton N., Ist Lt 
VIERRA, Clement M., PFC 
VOTAW, Robert W., Ist Lt 
WEST. William R., Ist Lt 
WHEELER, Warren S., Ist Lt 


WYSS, Raymond J., Set 


COLORADO 


BRUCE, George D., PFC 
CHRISTIAN, Bert W., PFC 


CHURCH, Edgar L., Pvt 
GARCIA, Ernest, Corp 

LIGGETT, Victor L., PFC 
KRENQUIST, Jack L., Pvt 


CONNECTICUT 


BAHNSEN, Ernest F., Jr., PFC 
BLODGETT, Donald R., Set. 
BOVARCHOK, Fred J., PFC 
CONNOR, Joseph P., Jr., PFC 
CZAJA, John W., PFC 
KOSTH, Andrew, Jr., PFC 
LADA, Charles, PISgt. 
LANYON, Irving F., PFC 
LISEWSKI, Phillip W., PFC 
MYERS, Lawrence C., Corp. 
O'NEILL, John W., Capt. 
PETROWSKI, Edwin E., 
RZEGOCKI, Theadore J., 
SKOOMIN, John F., PFC 


PFC 
PFC 


DELAWARE 


MONICO, Anthony J., Set. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CLARK, Wallace J., 
DUNN, Frank W., ’ 
KEHOE, James F., 2nd Lt. 

MARLING, William F., TSet. 


Jr., PiS«t 
. Lt 


FLORIDA 


BOLLES, Ralph 0., PFC 
DIDIER, Frederick A., Jr., 
EKKER, Hugo A., Jr., PFC 
KANTZ, Voiney N., Set. 
LONG, Pheips W., Jr., PFC 
ROBERTS, Raymond O., Corp. 
SOMMERKAMP, Dudley J., Corp 
SPEED. Harold C., Jr., PFC 
THOMPSON, Archie L., Set. 
TULLOS, C. B., PFC 

WATSON, Frank G., Pvt. 
WHITE, Marvil H., Pvt. 
WISHART., William Y., Corp. 


PFC 


GEORGIA 


BELL. Alton S., Corp. 
CAMP, Martin J., PFC 
DAVIS, Joe M., Corp. 
DYESS, Aquilla J., LtCol. 
FRETWELL, John W., PFC 
HILL, John B., PFC 
HUGHES, Alexander S., 
JONES, James R., PFC 
McGEE, Lester J., Pvt 
PERKINS, Paul G., Set. 
REEVES, Sammie L., PFC 
ROBBERSON, Ray J., WO 
SHEALY, Noah L., PFC 
SNYDER, John S., Set. 
WARREN, Hubert E., Jr 
WATSON, David L., PF 
WESTBERRY, Raymond Vy 
WILBANKS, John H., Ist L 
WYNNE, Kelly A., 


PFC 


. PFC 
c 
— 


Pvt 


IDAHO 


BARTON, William &., 
GIBB, Glenn M., PFC 
KELLER, James B., PFC 
MARKS, Alvin R., PFC 


PFC 


ILLINOIS 


BALAKAS, Victor B., PFC 
BIERLY, James F., Ist Lt 
BORMAN, Joseph R., PFC 
BREVI, Carl A., 2nd Lt. 
BURT, Frank M., PFC 
BUSHELL, John W., Ifl, PFC 
BUZZEK, Thomas J., PFC 
CAMPBELL, Jack, PFC 
CAMPBELL, William H., Pvt 
CRONIN, William B., Corp. 
CURTIS, Charles A., PFC 
FOERTSCH, Robert G., 
FREUND, Albert F., PFC 
GROVER, Lyman H., Ist Lt 
GUTHRIE, Howard F., PFC 
HAMIC, Robert E., PFC 
KENNEDY, Arnold E., 
KOESTER, Edward E., Corp. 
LEWIS, Paul W., 2nd Lt. 
MACIEJEWSKI, Joseph M., PFC 
MAYBERRY, Warren W., PFC 
McDONOUGH, Charles H., Pvt. 
MILLER, John C., PFC 
MILLER, William D., PFC 
MORAN, Robert P., Ist Lt. 
MORELLO, John J., ist Lt. 
NICHOLS, William A., Pvt. 
(REAGAN, James J., PFC 
PACE, Eugene W. M., PFC 
PRANICA, Stanley J., PFC 
PROSEK, Gilbert G., PFC 
REED, Thad D., Ist Lt 
SCHULTZ, Charles Jr., 
SIMON, Samuel T., Pvt 
SMITH, Gerald N., PFC 
SMITH, Raymond A., PFC 
SWANSON, George R., Sat. 
THURBER, Lester L., PFC 
VAID, Edward R., Pvt. 
WATSON, Roy J., Set. 
WILLIAMS, Bernhart A., PFC 
WILLIAMS, Jack E., Corp. 


PFC 


PFC 


ata: a 6s Stoked 


INDIANA 


DULL, Raymond O., PFC 
EVANS, Robert L., PFC 
FONTAINE, Charles M., Corp. 
FREE, William M., Pvt. 
HESS, Henry C., PFC 
HOSTETLER, Joseph 0O., 
KRAIG, John A., Corp. 
KRAS, Michael F., PFC 
LUCHENE, Leevern L., PFC 
MAREK, Harry J., PFC 
MAYER, Paul N., PFC 
MOORE, Donald B.., Ist Lt. 
OPLIGER, Harold W., PFC 
SPEAKS, Ralph E., PFC 
STEILL, Gerry J., Jr., Pvt. 
SWANK, Forest R., Corp. 
TOELIE, Lowell R., ist Lt. 
WARNER, William J., Pvt. 
WEIDNER, Lyle C., Pvt. 


PFC 


IOWA 


BARKLEY, Thomas L., 
LEE, Robert J., Pvt. 

REYNOLDS, Harold C., 
SMITH, Robert L., PFC 
WARD, James J., PFC 


PFC 
PFC 


KANSAS 


CRAMER, Roy G., PFC 
DOHERTY, Bernard R., Sgt. 
STEWART, Jack W., Pvt. 
TAYLOR, Richard R., Pvt. 
TEFFT, Melvin E., Pvt. 


KENTUCKY 


ALLEN, Woodford A., Sgt. 
BERTSCHE, Donald L., PFC 
FAIRCHILD, James C., PFC 
LANG, Thomas R., PFC 





psn oe S, William M., Set. 
REIS Ralp h E., Ist Lt. 
ROBE! RTSON, Walter, PiSet. 


SIZEMORE, Curtis L., PFC 
WILLIAMS, Jesse J., PFC 


LOUISIANA 


BRUNO, Joseph J., PFC 

CAIN, Louis R., Jr., Set. 
CALLAHAN, Caliste A., PFC 
DILLON, Thomas H., Pvt. 
FOMBY, Clifton E., Set. 
GRANTHAM, Marvin W., PFC 
HAGEMAN, Joseph A., Pvt. 
KARAM, William K., Set. 
MARKS, George J.. dr., PFC 
McCARTY, Alexander F., Corp. 
MORAN, Forrest B., PFC 
PHILLIPS, William T., Jr., Corp. 
SCHANZBACH, Donald J., PFC 


MAINE 


CASSIDY, John J., Pvt. 
COUTURE, Leo W., Corp. 
JOHNSON, Elmer, PFC 
MILLETT, Arnold L., PFC 


MARYLAND 


CHRONISTER, Mason F., Ist Lt. 
CUNNINGHAM, John H., Jr., Pvt. 
FILAR, Edmund P., Pvt. 
KEMEYS, Edward, Pvt. 
KING, Charles N., Pvt. 
McDONOUGH, Thomas F. P. 
ROOP, John P., Set. 
SZMAJIDA, Henry J.. PFC 
THOMPSON, James W., Pvt. 
WHEELER, Joseph E., Capt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRAHAM, Abdow, Pvt. 
ALLEN, Matthew, Ist Lt. 
AVERY, Richard G., PFC 
BROGNA, George E., Set. 
COMEAUL, John D., Set. 
CORMIER, Albert J., PFC 
COTE, Emile J. R., PFC 
CRIMMINS, Albert - Ta 
DAVIS, Joseph H., 
FAWTHROP, Frank, 3 
FERREIRA, Seraphim, PFC 
FOX, Bryan G., PFC 

FOX, Robert W., PFC 
FRASER, Warren R., PFC 
FROST, Arnold J., Pvt. 
GAMBALE, Antonio, PFC 
GANGE, Charles, PFC 
GIFFIN, William C., Corp. 
HAGAN, Frederic N., Jr., Ist Lt. 
HANLEY, Edward T. P., Pvt. 
HUGHES, Richard W., 


Corp. 


JOHNSON, Theodore K., Ist Lt. 
KARLON, John P., Corp. 
LANGDON, William F., Corp. 


MAGUIRE, Robert P., PFC 
MARCHWICKI, Stanley J., PFC 
McCARTHY, JOHN J., PFC 
McN ABB, James 4., Corp. 
MELVILLE, John W., PFC 
MOFFI, Arthur J., tae 
OSGOIAN, John, Py 
O'SHAU GHNESSY, : 4., PFC 
PAPPAS, Nicholas J., Pvt. 
PARLEE, Richard M.. PFC 
PIETRAS, Walter J., PFC 
POLLARD, Stanley B., Jr., Ist Lt. 
POLLARD, Theodore N., Pvt. 
POWER, John V., Ist Lt. 
QUATTROCHI, Louis J., PFC 
QUINN, James H., PFC 
ROGERS, Lawrence L. 
ROSATI, Guido §. T., PFC 
SNIEGIECKI, Edward S.. PFC 
SPENCER, Edward A., PFC 
SWEETLAND, Fred B., Pvt. 
TAYLOR, Paul A., PFC 
THOMPSON, Oscar A., Pvt. 
UNDERHILL, John B., Pvt. 
WATKINS, Charles H., Jr., Pvt. 
WILSON, Albert I. R., PFC 


PFC 


MICHIGAN 


ANDERSON, Truitt A., PFC 
BANKA, Bernard, PFC 
BERRYMAN, Edwin R., Corp. 
BIRAGA, William A., Corp. 
BUPPERT, Harry, Jr. 
DECKROW, Theon C., GySgt. 
ELDERKIN, William, Pvt. 
FERGUSON, Benjamin D., PFC 
FIEDOR, John A., Pvt. 
FIKE, Hewitt E., PFC 
FINCH, Willard C., PFC 
FITZGIBBONS, Thomas H., 
GOODRICH, Roy, Jr., Corp. 
GRIFFITH, Fleming ¢ 1 it. 
GURNEY, Donald J., 

JANIDIES, James G., ‘pvt. 
JOHNSON, Robert w., PFC 
KINCZKOWSKI, Tadeus J., Pvt. 
KOWALSKY, Arthur L., Pvt. 
KROHMAR. Frank V., PFC 
LEGGETT, Charles R., PFC 
MOBERG, Walfred F., Corp. 
NICHOLS, Robert J., Sgt. 
OGNIAN, David L., PFC 
PAULAUSKI, Edward R., Pvt. 
PECK, Kenneth C., PFC 
PHILLIPS, Neil A., PFC 
SADRAKULSKI, Stanislaus, Pvt. 
SCHMITZ, James L., Corp. 
SHAFFER, Floyd R., Set. 
SMALE, Robert C., Pvt. 

SMITH, Martin, Jr., ist Lt. 
TIPTON, James C., Pvt. 
WANAMAKER, John D., PFC 
WHITE, James O., PFC 

WIL cE. Edmund H., PFC 
WOODALL, Donald R., PFC 
WYSZYNSKI, Norbert J., PFC 
ZALUT, Stanley, Pvt. 


MINNESOTA 


ABBAS, John, Corp. 

ELLIOTT, Raymond W., PFC 
GREENFIELD, Adolph W., Pvt. 
HAVENS, Earl W., Pvt. 
HAYWOOD, William C., Corp. 
HURLBUT, Mason L., Pvt. 
JACOBS, Harold J., Major 
LARSON, Ear! M., PFC 
LASNETSKE, Sylvester H., Pvt. 
LINDBERG, Alfred L., PFC 
MADSON, Claire S., Corp. 
PEDERSON, Perry E., PFC 
RYGH, Glenn H., Sgt. 

SHIRK, Jack H., SSet. 
SOUKUP, Harold C., PFC 
STAHL, John A., KM Set. 
WULFF, Harold M., PFC 


MISSISSIPPI 


BENTON, Dora T., Jr., Pvt. 
CHAPMAN, Eddie R., Pvt. 
GRAY, Steven T., Pvt. 
MOORE, James A., PFC 
SEALE, Euce C., Corp. 
VANCE, Frank W., Pvt. 
VETTER, Adoiph R., Capt. 
WARD, Jack P., Pvt. 


MISSOURI 


BUTTS, Raymond J., SSet. 
FERRETTI, Louis G., Pvt. 
FORD, Richard F., PFC 
HOWELL, Lioyd L., Jr., Pvt. 
JOHNSON, William A., PFC 
KLASER, Wilbur O., PFC 
KRAMER, John H., PFC 
LEMAY, Stanley W., PFC 
MORRIS, Lewis W., Pvt. 
MREEN, David R. F., Jr., PFC 
NAPPIER, Kenneth W., PFC 
PRETABOIR, Edward, Pvt. 
QUARTERNIK, George R., Pvt. 
REYNOLDS, William G., Set. 
SIMPSON, Russell T., Corp. 
SKELTON, Frank, GySet. 
STEFFEN, Leo H., Pvt. 
STEPHENSON, Jay, Pvt. 
TARRANT, Thomas N., PFC 
TERIACA, Melvin J., Pvt. 
WALSH, John P., Jr., PFC 
WARD, Montgomery V., PFC 
WILLIAMS, Eddie A., Jr., PFC 
WILLIAMS, Herbert F., Set. 


MONTANA 


BRAATON, Ernest S., PFC 
BRADEN, Leroy V., Pvt. 
STORMS, Gerald A., PFC 
WILSON, Prince H., PFC 


NEBRASKA 


BARRITT, Earl E., PFC 
COUPE, James H., Set. 
DENNIS, Leonard L., Corp. 
KELLY, Thomas C., PFC 
LARSON, John M., Pvt. 
McCARTHY, Robert E., PFC 
NEUJAHR, Warren D., PFC 
TULLY, Harry M., 2nd Lt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HARGRAVES, John R., PFC 
HARWOOD, William H., Jr., 
KOIVISTO, George O., Pvt. 
LONG, Frank E., P 
OLIVER, Carl D., Jr., Set. 
ROLLINS, Willis P., SSgt. 


PFC 


Ist Lt. 


NEW JERSEY 


ADAMS, James, PISgt. 
AGOSTINE, Dominik, Pvt. 
ALLOWAY, Carlton W., PFC 
BELL, Robert S., Pvt. 
BRAHEN, Maurice, Set. 
BRUSH, George E., PiSgt. 
BURANELLI, Lamont E., PFC 
D'AMATO, Joseph R., PFC 
DAVEY, Robert P., ist Lt. 
DAVIS, William W., PFC 
DEFILIPPISSI, Augustino J., PFC 
DeLEEUW, Cornelius, Corp. 
EASTBURN, Hugh B., III, Ist Let. 
ENGEL, John W., Corp. 
FLICKINGER, Thomas B., PFC 
FOSTER, Vernon B., Sgt. 


HENDRICKSON, William N., PFe | 


HILAIRE, Louis, PFC 
HOPKINS, Thomas B., PFC 
KALKUS, Joseph M., PFC 
KLEIN, Leonard, PFC 
KOBBY, Joseph C., PFC 
LUKASZEWSKI, W. P., PFC 
MACARTNEY, Wm. T., Sgt. 
McSULLA, Thomas J., Pvt. 
MEYER, Carroll R., PFC 
MINARCIX, Joseph W., PFC 
MOLINARO, Salvatore F., Pvt. 
NORTON, Thomas W., Corp. 
PETERS, Robert T., PFC 
PLUNGES, Henry A., PFC 
PONTETTI, Carmine A., Pvt. 
RUMFORD, John J., Corp. 
SMITH, Alexander, PFC 
WILLIAMS, John, Jr., Corp. 
ZARILLO, James R., PFC 


NEW MEXICO 


DURAN, Lupe G., PFC 
MORG AN, Ralph, PFC 


NEW YORK 


BALLARO, Matthew A., PFC 
BECKWORTH, Willis R., PFC 
BLACK, Herbert G., Pvt. 
BOBERG, Carl A., Jr., Ist Lt. 
BULMAN, Walter V., Pvt. 
BUSKUS, Raymond S., Corp. 
CAFFERTY, Francis J., 2nd Lt. 
CAMPBELL, Peter M., PFC 
CARPENTER, Byron H., PFC 
CARPENTER, Herbert S., Jr., PF 
CLEARY, John R., PFC 
CLEARY, Thomas R., Jr., PF( 
DEL BENE, Paul A., Sgt. 

DEL MONTE, Nick, Pvt. 
DICKSON, Roger B., Pvt. 
DIVINEY, John C., Ist Lt. 
DONNELLY, Stewart ©., PFC 
DRISCOLL, Francis E., PFC 
EAMS, Harold L., Pvt. 
FLANNERY, John D., 
FLEMING, William M.., 
FOLEY, Bert T., Sgt. 
GALARNEAU, Edward G., PFC 
GARDNER, Arthur B., 2nd Lt. 
GARVEY, Joseph P., PFC 
GERAGHTY, Bernard J. M., PFC 
GILL, Frances M., Corp. 
GOODMAN, Howard K., Capt. 
GOVEL, Andrew, PFC 
HAAREN, Joseph D., PFC 
HALSTEAD, Peter B., PFC 
HANSEN, Leslie E., PFC 
HARVEY, Alvin, Jr., PFC 
HOWLEY, John J., PFC 
HUNT, Theodore W., PFC 
JAMIESON, Hugh E., PFC 
JOHANSEN, Floyd N., PFC 
KALATA, Albert, PFC 
McCONVILLE, Alfred J., Pvt. 
McGRAIL, John P., Sgt. 
McQUILLEN, Edward R., PFC 
MERCALDO, Alexander J., Pvt. 
MLINARIK, Peter, Set. 
MORRIS, Francis P., PFC 
NELSON, Charles J., PFC 
NOVAK, Joseph M., PFC 
O'BRIEN, Daniel J., PFC 
O'GRADY, John A., PFC 
O'SULLIVAN, Donald F., Capt. 
PACIA, Michael A., Corp. 
PANCHYSHYN, John, PFC 
PARKISON, Howard A., PFC 
PARENTE, Giustino, PFC 
PARKS, Norman F., PFC 
PEREIRA, Joseph J., PFC 
PETRALIA, Anthony J., PFC 
PHILLIPS, Erwin E., PFC 
PLOIAN, Jacob J., PFC 
PYZAK, Edward B., PFC 
QUERBES, James, PFC 
RAMPUTI, Carmen A., PFC 
REARDON, James J., Corp. 
ROESCH, Walter E., Set. 
RUSH, Hugh F., PFC 
SHISHGAL, Morton W., PFC 
SMITH, Edwin W., PFC 
SOUZA, Candido, Sgt. 
STATHIS, Milton G., 
STEIN, Saul, Ist Lt. 
TERZI, Joseph A., Capt. 
THOMAS, Leonard A., PFC 
THOMPSON, Norman E., Set. 
TRINGLE, Alfredo C., PFC 
VERTUCCIO, Peter P., Pvt. 
VOSH, Edward, PFC 
WHITEFIELD, Wm., Jr., Corp. 
WLASIUK, William Jr., Sgt. 
WOOD, Edward H. 

ZEIGON, James W., Pvt. 
ZOSLOFSKY, Sam, PFC 


Corp. 
Ist Lt. 


Pvt. 








GURKE, 


BALLM: 
BOST, J 
BOWMA 
BOWMA 
BROCK, 
CAMPA' 


LEIBRO: 
LOUTH, 

MARSH: 
McKINL 
MILLER 
MOFFOI 
MOLER, 
NEESHA 





WREEDE 


ASKEW 
ATCHI 
COFFEY 
FORTNE 
HODGE, 
McCOY, 
RINGER. 
WILSON 
SMITH, 
SOUTHE 
WALKEI 









BENNET 
BURKE, 
HUSON, 
LANDST 
RICE, W: 


ALLEN, 

BELDEN 
BOROWS 
BROADB 
BYER, J« 
CALIARI 
CLAPPE! 
DI CRIS? 
DILORE)D 
DUDA, J 
EBERSO! 





ELNITSK 
FREEMA 
ZORMLE 
RIFFIT 
ALL, G 
ARDCA 
AVILA! 
ELL ER, 











NORTH CAROLINA 

















i 
COURTS, Alien W., Corp. 
CRISP, John V., PFC 
FARRAR, Ethen A., Corp. 
GARGANO, Louis, PiSgt. 
HAWKINS, Harold L., PFC 
HOLDER, Marvin L., pvt. 
ISBELL, William D., Corp. 


Cc MASON, Charles E., Pvt. 
McQUEEN, Herbert C. Corp. 
METTERS, Charles C., PFC 
PAPPANO, Louis V., PFC 

PFC PENNINGER, Fred B., Corp. 


PITTS, Oliver E., Sgt. 
SMITH, Harry C r., Corp. 
t Lt. STEVENSO Leo C. — 
William B.. Sg 


THAM 
Fc | WHITESIDES, Joseph n. - 


. PFc NORTH DAKOTA 


GURKE, Henry, PFC 


OHIO 


BALLMAN, Francis L., Sgt. 
BOST, John W., Corp. 
BOWMAN, Carles E., Pvt. 
BOWMAN, Wilbur C., TSet. 
BROCK, Oakicy S., PFC 
vt. CAMPAU, Roy D., PFC 
CHILDERS, William C., Corp. 
CURTIS, Charles C., PFC 
DILL, Harry L., Jr., PFC 
FLOYD, Beverly J., PFC 
GERRINGER, Leroy R., PFC 
GORAK, Ignatius J., Sgt. 
GROGAN, John M., Set. 
GURRERA, Salvatore J., Pvt. 
HALLBAUER, David M., Pvt. 
HAMRICK, Robert P., PFC 
HEARN, Eugene, Jr., PFC 
HEMPELMAN, Edward C., 
HENDRICKSON, Edwin L., 
RWIN, Robert M., PFC 
JOHNSON, Thomas H., Ist Lt. 
» JUSTUS, James F., Corp. 
KESSEL, Albert W., PFC 
KLIKA, Joseph A., Jr., PFC 
LEIBROCK, Louis C., PFC 
LOUTH, Harold L., PFC 
MARSHALL, Edward, Sgt. 
McKINLEY, Ralph A., Corp 
MILLER, Ralph P., PFC 

Cc MOFFORD, Russell A., PFC 

, MOLER, Allen W., PFC 
NEESHAN, Harry E., PFC 
OLIN, Donald R., Pvt. 
OSWALT, Albert D., PFC 
PAPPANO, Louis V., PFC 

. PARDEE, Charles R., Corp. 
Lt. § PATTON, Edward R., PFC 
PAUL, William O., PFC 
PETERS, Robert A., PFC 
PRE PETKOVICH, _— met Corp. 
PIATT, Clyde w., 
PIATT, Walter, Bet 
PLATT, Clarence C., 
PRICE, Howard, PFC 
PUSEY, Herman L., PFC 
ROLFES, Robert P., PFC 
SECREST, Langdon R., Cerp. 
SHEPPARD, Albert D., Pvt. 
SMITH, Harry C., Jr., Corp. 
SPRALEY., Leroy C., Pvt 
SPURLOCK, Dallas, Set 
TUSKE, Edward A., Corp 
VANJO, Stephen T., PFC 

rc VARGO, Joseph, PFC 

t. VASKO, Michael T., Pvt. 
VIRGIN, Raymond C., 2nd Lt 
FC WREEDE, Paul R., Pvt 





Ist Lt. 
Corp. 


PFC 


OKLAHOMA 


ASKEW, Clyde L., Jr., 
ATCHISON, Ernest D., 
COFFEY, Ben E., Pvt 
FORTNER, Loyd W., Sst. 
HODGE, Chester R., Corp 
McCOY, Kenneth W., Corp 
RINGER, Carl J., PFC 
WILSON, Keith, PFC 
SMITH, Harrison M., dr., 
SOUTHERLAND, Paul G., 
. WALKER, Frank B., Pvt 
'vt. 


Ist Lt 
Corp. 


Ist Lt. 
PFC 


OREGON 


BENNETT, Talbot S., 2nd Lt. 
BURKE, Delbert W., Major 
HUSON, Peter N., PFC 

it. LANDSTROM, Robert A 
RICE, William E., Jr., PFC 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George D Corp. 
N, Orin K., PFC 
BOROWSKI, Frank, Corp 
BROADBENT, Milton, dr., 
BYER, Joseph M., PFC 
CALIARI, Anthony, PFC 
CLAPPER, Guy, Jr., PFC 
DI CRISTOFARO, Anthony, Sgt. 
DILORENZO, John J., Jr., Pvt. 
DUDA, Joseph F., PFC 

= SOLE, Richard A., PFC 





PFC 






TSKY, Michael J., PFC 
FREEMAN, Albert, Pvt. 
-ORMLEY, Michael J., Pvt. 
PRIFFITH, James G., Pvt 
ALL, George C., Jr., PFC 














ASTLE, Harry D., Corp 
LAND, Robert J., PFC 
R, William G., PFC 
BRAND, Eric O., Corp 
. Leroy G., Pvt. 
D. YT, William H., Jr., Ist Lt. 





DY, Donald C., 2nd Lt. 
LLENBERGER, Donald B., Pvt. 
‘ERR, Marvin K., PFC 

ISMERL, Anthony, PFC 










PFC 


KYLER, Russell C., PFC 
LAZARUS, Lloyd L., PFC 
LEACH, Elden E., Jr., ist Lt. 
LENTINE, Charles A., Sgt. 
LYONS, Dennis, Corp. 
MATTHEWS, Francis, PFC 
McDONNELL, Russell J., PFC 
MISCAVAGE, John, Jr., Corp. 
MITCHELL, William K., Sgt. 
MOONEY, Joseph H., PFC 
MOUNTZ, Wilbur K., Corp. 
NAVARA, Stephen E., PFC 
NEMETZ, Frank Jr., PFC 
OLOCK, Paul, PFC 

OSWALD, Robert d., dr., 


POL AKOWSKI, Casimir, Re piset. 


RECKUS, William F., ist Lt 
RUBINCAM, Vernon G.., 
RUSH, Harold w., PiSgt. 
SABOL, Andrew P., Corp. 
SAHM, Jay E., Jr., Pvt. 
SCHANTZENBACH, N. R., Set. 
SCOBLOW, Frank, PFC 
SEKELA, John, Pvt. 
SIMMERS, Raymond E., 
SMITH, John W., Pvt. 
SNYDER, Robert C., PFC 
STRAUSSER, Paimer F., PFC 
SWAN, Robert M., Set. 
TOMANCHEK, Carl, TSgt. 
TRUNK, Leo T., PFC 
URBAN, Herman H., Pvt. 
WEBER, Ira S., Pvt. 
WERNTZ, Howard M., Jr., 
WHAH, Michael, PFC 
WROBLESKIL, Stanley W., PFC 


Capt. 


PFC 


Corp. 


RHODE ISLAND 


BROCK, George W., Jr., 
CONNERY, Paul J., PFC 
CULLEN, Edwin F., PFC 
GILBERT, John E., Jr., PFC 
HOPKINS, Stephen P., PFC 
OWENS, John T., PFC 
PARKER, Grady R., PFC 
SHALOU, Lee A., PFC 


Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


AULT, Joseph E., PFC 
JOHNSON, Paul “, Set. 
STEVERSON, John M., Corp. 
WILHEIT, Philip A., Capt. 


TENNESSEE 


BOGGS, Frank O., PFC 
BUNCH, Edward R., Jr., 
DENHAM, Harry H., Pvt. 
DRUMRIGHT, John C., Set. 
DUNAWAY, Orville — PFC 
HALL, Herman A., 
HANCOCK, dack w., Pee 
Charlies O., PFC 
ecil G., PFC 
NS, William M., 
PARK, Thomas E., FC 
PRESTON, Benjamin S., dr., 
REYNOLDS, LeRoy, PFC 
RUSSELL, Carelton, PFC 
SATTERFIELD, Carlton L., PFC 
TILGHMAN, Thomas G., Corp 


PFC 





Corp 


ist Le. 


TEXAS 


BAKER, Waltcr E., Jr., Pvt 
BEARD, Walter A., PFc 
BLANTON, Jesse E., Corp 
BROWN, Jack H., PFC 
BUTLER, Robert F., Jr., Corp 
CIOMPERLIK, Theodore J., PFC 
CUMMINGS, Dan L., WO 
DOZIER, Robert H., Sgt 
FULCHER, J. B., PFC 
GEORGE, Roy H., PFC 
GOAR, Owen C., PFC 
GOODWIN, Horace E., Corp. 
HOLLAR, Victor V., Jr., Pvt. 
HOWARD, Lonnie N., Pvt. 
JACOBS, Calbert B., PFC 
JOHNSON, Henry C., PFC 
KNIGHT, Jack C., Set. 
MATTHEWS, Thomas F., Jr., 
MAUZY, E. A., PFC 
McMILLAN, James E., Pvt. 
MORGAN, James M., Pvt 
MOYER, Charles O., Capt. 
OSBORNE, Otis T., Corp 
OSBURN, Vail E., Corp. 
PARSON, Raleigh T., Corp 
PROVOST, Jerome P., Set. 
STEWART, Donald L., PFC 
WHARTON, Robert H., GySet 
WOODALLEN, Alan E., PFC 


PFC 


UTAH 


ANDERSON, Harold R., 
GATES, Harry S., Set. 
HEATH, William, Pvt 
NIELSON, Ralph P., Pvt 


Ist Lt. 


VERMONT 


PFC 
FMic 


ALLEN, Samuel J., Jr., 
EASTMAN, Francis W., 
LACROIX, Paul E., PFC 


VIRGINIA 


ADAMS, Edward G., Pvt. 
ALLEN, Edgar L., Ist Lt. 
BRUMBACK, Richard i P1Set. 
CAVIN, William F., PF 
LOGAN, John K., ir., a 
MELTON, Edward M., PFC 
MOLDEN, Ashby L., Pvt. 
MORGAN, Wilson, Set. 
RALPH, Harold P., Pvt. 
RUCKER, James M., Pvt. 
SMYTHERS, Roland P., Set. 
TURNBULL, Robert B., Capt. 
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“Money always did burn a 
hole in my pocket. That’s 
why I started an allotment 
savings account at Bank of 
America. 


“Now when I get home 
I'll have a bank balance.” 


How about you, Leather- 
neck? If you haven't an al- 
lotment account, start one 
now. Fill out an identifica- 
tion blank, have your Com- 
manding Officer certify 
your signature, and mail it 
to any one of the Bank 
of America branches in 
California. This bank will 
acknowledge your first al- 
lotment promptly and add 
interest to your money at 


regular rates. 


Bank of 


America 


NATIONAL CSYSLANS ASSOCIATION 





Bank of America branches are lo- 

cated im cities and towns throughout 

California. You may start your 
allotment at any branch. 


s 
Main offices im two reserve cities 
of California .. 
Sam Francisco... Los Angeles 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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CASUALTIES (continued) 


WASHINGTON 


ANDERSON, Richard B., PFC 
BRAUN, Richard, Pvt. 
CAMPBELL, Stuart, PFC 
CHRISTENSEN, Ward A., PFC 
FRANTZ, Lyle E., PFC 
GOEHRI, Homer R., PFC 
HAMILTON, Jesse W., PFC 
HOLLIDAY, Jasper ah PFC 
LUCAS, Richard Cu.» PFC 
MASTEL, Robert E., PFC 
McKAY, Theodore Ist Lt. 
WARREN, Page, Supply Set. 
WEST, Raymond R., Pvt. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ARGO, William H., PFC 
BURGESS, Darrell L. , PFC 
COOPER, Cari E., PFC 
GIVENS, Charles , a PFC 
HATTEN, Melvin T.. PFC 
HOLT, Curtis E., Corp. 
HUFF, Warren R., PFC 
JOHNSON, J. T., Jr., Pvt. 
LUCAS, Carl C., PFC 
MILLER, Curtis J.,FC 
PAINTER, Thomas J., PFC 
PETERSON, Howard G., PFC 
REININGER, Charlies F., PFC 
STIDGER, Grafton S., Capt. 
VALUSKA, John, dr., PFC 


WISCONSIN 


BARKER. Donald E., SSet. 
BOEHM, George J., Pvt. 
BURLINGAME, Rex A., PFC 
CAHOON, Reginald W., Set. 
HENDRICKSON, William E., Corp. 
4AKUBIAK, Richard, PFC 
LANGWORTHY, Sterling O., Pvt. 
MALWITZ, Edward A., Corp. 
MEGOW. Richard F., PFC 
MEISTER, Armin Ha PFC 
OLSON, Lawrence L., Pvt. 
PETERSON, Vernon L., Pvt. 
ROBACZEK, Stanley §S., Pvt. 
ROST, John J., PFC 

SWANSON, Clifford H., Corp. 
VADON, Winthrop D., PFC 


WYOMING 


RILEY, Lewis O., GySet. 


MISSING 


ALABAMA 


ALFORD, Thomas C. orp. 
CAMPBELL, C ky R., PFC 
DAVIS, Ted A., PFC 


ARIZONA 


KNIGHT, John J., Jr., Ist Lt. 


ARKANSAS 


GILLESS, James E., PFC 
MILLER, Ezekiel C., Ist Lt. 


CALIFORNIA 


BARTL., Harry R., Ist Lt. 
CARROLL, Tom F., Ist Lt 
CARTER, Harvey F., Capt 
DWYER, Charles M., Ist Lt. 
FOULKES, Bruce, Jr., Capt 
KAMPS, John, Ist Lt 
KERN, George F., 2nd Lt 
KING, Jack, 2nd Lt 
LARSON, Charles L., Ist Lt. 
MacLOUGHLIN, John 5S., dr., Major 
MATHEW. Jack A., Pvt 
MITCHELL, Donald M., Pvt 
MOORE, Ear! N., Ist Lt. 
MOORE, William D., Capt. 
RAMSEY, Billy R., Ist Lt. 
RAUN, James W., PFC 
SCHULDI, Roy 1., PFC 
SPARKS, Theo L.., tae 


STEVENS, Orvi 
THOMPSON, Ear 
CONNECTICUT 


COPES, Louis A., PF 
FRIEDRICH, Russell r.. PFC 
WIKERA, Benjamin P., Set. 


DELAWARE 


KNOTTS, Reynolds H., Capt. 


FLORIDA 


BARINEAU, Clarence A., Corp. 
BRUBAKER, James E., Ist Lt. 


GEORGIA 


CRAIG, Joseph, Il, ist Lt. 


IDAHO 


ESCHLER, Melvin T., PFC 


ILLINOIS 


ANKELE, Robert J., PFC 
JOHNSON, Robert S., PFC 
KADDATZ, Wilbert A., PFC 
LAUESEN, Christian F., Ist Lt. 
McCLURG, Thomas J., PFC 
STEPHAN, John N., Sgt. 
WAPPEL, Frank A., Pvt. 


INDIANA 


ANDREWS, Kenneth, PFC 
MYER, Fred, Jr., Corp. 
SPITLER, James T., PFC 


KANSAS 


TRAMPOSH, Charles N., PFC 


KENTUCKY 


PLYANT, Clarence O., Jr., Ist Lt. 
THOMPSON, Willis B., Jr., PFC 


LOUISIANA 


CARTLIDGE, Romie B., PFC 
MARSHALL, Robert W., Ist Lt. 


MAINE 


LEVESQUE, Lucien T., PFC 


MARYLAND 


REYNOLDS, Dornie B., PiSgt. 
WILLIAMS, William R., LtCol. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


COOK, Robert G., Pvt. 
FROST, Robert T., Jr., 2nd Lt. 
HANSON, Robert M., Ist Lt. 
MOORE, Chester E.. Jr., PFC 


MICHIGAN 


AYCRIGG, William A., I, Ist Lt. 
BISHOP, Robert E., Ist Lt. 


GOTCHLING, Charles A., Jr., TSgt. 


McCLELLAN, Hubert C., 
PUTNAM, Frank G., Ist Lt. 
RODIBAUGH, Robert L., PFC 
RUNYON, John, PFC 

YORK, William H., PFC 


MINNESOTA 


BRINDOS, Roger H., Ist Lt. 
JENKINS, Duane R., Capt. 
KIRBY, Patrick J., PFC 
SAUTER, William R., PFC 
SWENSON, Lester V., Ist Lt. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BLOUNT, Newton B., Capt. 
HILL, Earl D., Capt. 
HUGHES, Opal C., MTSet. 
WHITELEY, Earle B., Ist Lt. 


MISSOURI 


FAULKNER, Lawrence M., Capt. 
LACY, James B., Jr., Ist Lt. 
MARSHALL, Richard H., Corp. 


NEBRASKA 


DUSTIN, J. C., Capt. 
SMOLLEN, Lambert T., PFC 


NEW JERSEY 


ASHMUN, George M., Capt. 
CONNOR, Harold E., PFC 
FERN, Edward A., PFC 
GLENNON, Thomas J., Sgt. 
JOHNSTON, Samuel M., Ist Lt. 
JONES, Robert E., PFC 
LANDON, N. R., Jr., Ist Lt. 
ROGERS, John F., Capt. 


NEW MEXICO 
BUSTAMANTE, Joseph Q., Sgt. 


NEW YORK 


BOYLE, Donald W., Major 
CARR, Michael, Jr., PFC 
COHEN, Edward B., Ist Lt. 
COONLEY, Howard M., Ist Lt. 
FITZGERALD, John J., 2nd Lt. 


GUNDLACH, Francis K., Jr., Ist Lt. 


HENABERY, Joseph E., Jr., Ist Lt. 
JONES, Charles P., Corp. 
KEPPELMAN, Thomas W., Capt. 
LANDON, Nathaniel R., Jr., Ist Lt. 
MILLAR, Harold H., Jr., Ist Lt. 
O'LEARY, Morris, PFC 

SAHL, Bernard E., Ist Lt. 
SCHWARTZ, David I., 2nd Lt. 
SCIARA, Charles J., Set. 
THOMANN, Jack B., PFC 
THOMPSON, Robert S., 2nd Lt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BENFIELD, Harold L., PFC 
DICKEY, Raymon C., 2nd Lt. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
VORACHEK, Carlyle W., PFC 


OHIO 


BETZ, Frederick E., Corp. 
BREWER, Charles S., PFC 
DEY, Harold E., PFC 
RADER, Calvin N., PFC 


OKLAHOMA 


MOORE, William F., Set. 
SHUTTA, Abe F., PFC 


OREGON 


EGNER, Henry M., PFC 
GALLAGHER, Winston C., Corp. 
HERTAGER, Victor H., PFC 
McCLAIN, John B., Corp. 
MORRIS, Jack G., 2nd Lt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOWER, Carl F., Corp. 
COONEY, Guy M., PFC 
CURL, Lee J., Sgt. 
GRAHAM, William J., Sgt. 
LAMALE, Paul E., Capt. 
MATEJA, Henry M., Set. 
McCLEAF, Paul F., PFC 
SMITH, Edward F., PFC 
STINSON, Robert, Set. 
STOUT, Charles H., SSet. 
TUNNELL, John W., Ist Lt. 
VOCILA, Russell W., Pvt. 


RHODE ISLAND 


FARRELLY, John F., Sgt. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


DUNN, Namon E., Sg 
McCOWN, Marion R., Sor. , Capt. 


TENNESSEE 


ALEXANDER, Elbert a Pvt. 
EVANS, Lewis W., PF 


TEXAS 


BIRCHFIELD, Joseph A., Pvt. 
CAMPBELL, William T., Major 
CARNAGEY, Pierre M., Major 
DUVALL, Stanley M., Ist Lt. 
FELTS, John T., Jr., 2nd Lt. 
HARGIS, James R., PFC 
HARRISON, A. S., Ul, Ist Lt. 
HUGHES, Edward H.., Ist Lt. 
KEMPER, Guy H., Ist Lt . 
MOORE, Donald J., ist Lt. 
PITTS, James O., Pvt. 
RULFS, Hilam I., PFC 
SERIGHT, Elwyn H., 2nd Lt. 
SHELTON, Harris W., 2nd Lt. 


UTAH 


PIKE, Leonard B., Corp. 


VERMONT 


DURLING, Raymond B., Jr., PFC 


VIRGINIA 


CAMPBELL, Vernard K., Pvt. 
TUCK, Harold R., Ist Lt. 


WASHINGTON 


BOYINGTON, —y wy ae 
BROOKS, James a. @ 
CARTER, Robert J., pve 


WEST VIRGINIA 


JACOBSON, Joseph E., Ist Lt. 
SELVEY, Charles B., 2nd Lt. 
WALKER, Walter C., Pvt. 
YUHASZ, Albert N., Sgt. 


WISCONSIN 


BRAND, Robert J., Corp. 
DZIENKOWSKI, F. G., PFC 
KLUG, Leroy B., PFC 

VAN ENGEN, Louis J., PFC 
WILLIAMS, Clyde R., PFC 


WYOMING 
BROWN, Edward T., Ist Lt. 


The casualties listed above 
bring the grand total reported to 
next of kin since December 7, 
1941, to 13,445 which breaks down 
by classifications as follows: 





Dead 3,915 
Wounded 6,719 
Missing 866 
Prisoners of war . 1,945 

Totals _..13,445 
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Another young but valu- 
| able man is TSgt. Adolph A. _ 
Rocheleau, in charge of post 
stables at Quantico where 
he teaches riding and ani- 
mal transportation classes. 
Rocheleau, 24, has served in 
Panama and Trinidad and 
aboard the carrier York- 
town. A Bostonian, he boasts 
six years’ service. 
‘3 ROCHELEAU 
Robert E. Barrows is one 
‘es of the youngest gunnery ser- 
3 geants in the Corps. He en- 
‘4 listed in September, 1939, 
when 18, and made “gunny” 
o when 21. He attended sea 
: school and served for a time 
aboard the USS Ranger. At 
or present he is an instructor in 
, OCS at Quantico. He comes 











3. cof 


from Chattanooga, Tenn. 





BARTLEY 


A Chinese who teaches 
at 
Camp Elliott. He is SSgft. 
Lou Yet Ming, a former 
from Jones- 
he 
joined to fight and not to 
teach, but he's a valuable 
man at his present post. He 
hopes to return to his store 


Japanese is on duty 


grocery man 
town, Miss. Lou says 


after the war. 


BARROWS 


OMSgt. H. D. Bartley at 
Quantico has the record of 
never having lost a day of 
service in almost 37 years of 
continuous duty. He enlisted 
25 November 1907. His 
chief sport is hunting and 
fishing and every Saturday, 
rain or shine, finds him pur- 
suing his pasttime. He has 
served under most present- 
day generals. 
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THEY RE WORTH /T/ 


There are reasons why you won't always find your favorite 









size R. G. DUN cigar in stock. First: the millions of 


now going to the armed services. Second: their 


R. G DUNS 


tremendous 


opularity at home. Discriminating smokers recognize in R. G 
fs) fe) g 







DUNS a superior cigar and want more than we 


can make 
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(HEY-WHERES MY LEATHERNECK—\(1IS MY LEATHERNECK HERE? 


NOPE 
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The >diloxs Report 


Our Navy 


RADITIONALLY, there is a lot of 

good-natured rivalry among men of 

the different branches of the military 
service. Marines and sailors, both be- 
ing members of the Navy, quite naturally 
vie with one another with considerable 
gusto in this vein. 
. We'd like to call a moratorium on this 
jocular feud long enough to pin a well- 
earned bouquet on our parent. Every Ma- 
rine in combat knows the tremendous sock- 
ing power the Navy packs today—knows, 
too, that without this strong right arm he 
and his buddies would be pretty helpless 
on such junkets as that into the Marshalls. 

Exact figures of the Navy's strength 
aren't being given out, but it isn't hard to 
draw a pretty dramatic picture. The Jap probably could do an even better job of it 
than we can, if he would be completely honest. 

Take, as an example, the month of February. During that shortest month, our Navy 
paid its respects to the Jap in four widely scattered places in the Pacific. A task 
force dumped shells on the Imperial homeland in the Kuriles at almost the same time 
that the mightiest armada in history was pounding the Marshalls into rubble for the 
amphibious attack there. Even before the Marshalls had been taken completely, another 
task force staged the brilliant two-day raid on Truk. And, even while this was going 
on, still another Naval group was shelling Rabaul about 1000 miles away. 

In other words, four separate Naval groups were operating on the Jap virtually at 
one time. And it’s a safe bet that two of these forces had greater striking power and, 
perhaps, even more big ships than the entire Pacific fleet mustered on Pearl Harbor 
Day. 

The potency displayed by these actions goes beyond just an exhibition of strength 
and power. Strategically, these actions—and others which preceded and have fol- 
lowed them—have driven home a tactical lesson of first import. It is that the so-called 
impregnable “island carriers” of the Jap cannot stand up before assault from a mobile 
force of comparable strength; they cannot run away to live to fight another day. 

The Navy has shown that what once was considered Japan's greatest strength—her 
ring of illegally fortified island outposts—is also her fatal weakness. 





Yank—Two Years Later 


HORTLY after YANK, the Army weekly, began operations the editors of YANK 
S and THE LEATHERNECK became involved in a verbal barrage which our old 

readers will remember. The reason for our somewhat critical attitude toward this 
fledgling in the field of service publications was their chesty attitude, their “look at 
the swell job we are doing” air, and the publicity that certain members of their staff 
were receiving. 

Viewed in retrospect today, it was a juvenile sort of an exchange, a little like the 
neighborhood “bully's” first street corner meeting with the new boy on the block. We 
were speaking at the time with 26 years of Marine 
publishing behind us and were somewhat crusty; 
since then we have scraped some of the barnacles off 
ourselves. 

Two years have passed since those taunts were 
printed and we would like now to withdraw certain 
of the barbs we pricked into YANK’S then thin 
skin. Today, YANK has lost its “we know all the 
answers” swagger. It has got together a fine staff, 
has enlarged its coverage, has editions all over the 
world for GI's. 

Gone is its offensive cock-of-the-walk tone. In- 
stead, today, YANK is a true mirror of the average 
soldier and is working hard to achieve its very worth- 
while aims. YANK is certainly deserving of what 
little credit we can throw its way; it has proved it- 
self no longer a neophyte but a real honest-to-God 
soldier's paper. 

Glad to have you aboard, YANK! 
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